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A TRAGEDY INDEED. 



PROLOGUE. 

PoLiTicAL afFairs so completely absorbed the 
public mind of Paris in the early part of the 
year i848, that but littlp notice was taken of 
the numerous private tragédies which occurred 
during that troublons period, and gave no in- 
considerable occupation to the judicial tribunals. 
Révolution and its attendant périls completely 
cast in the shade what, in more peaceful times, 
would hâve sufficed to glut Parisian curiosity. 
How, indeed, could any drama enacted witliin 
the walls of a private dwelling-house, or the 
doors of an assize court, rival in interest that 
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which was being unfolded in the public streets, 
which revelled in excitement, and in which, 
seeing that it touched the dearest interests of 
ail, every individual wasimmediately concerned ? 
The roU of the drum, the rattle of musketry, 
and the cannon's roar, deadened every other 
Sound, and rendered the world deaf to ail but 
popular cries. 

Thus it happened that in the beginning of 
March, 1 848, a trial took place almost unno- 
ticed, yet so dramatic and extraordinary as to 
surpass in interest well-nigh ail that stand 
recorded in the annals of justice. 

In the foUowing pages will be narrated the 
history of this case in ail its détails, based 
partly on those which appeared in the public 
prints at the time and on personal expérience, 
and partly on private information subsequently 
conimunicated. 




CHAPTER I. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of the 20th 

a. 

•October, 1847, the diligence^ which at that 
date still furnished the means of communication 
between Marseilles and Paris, deposited at its 
halting place in a court of the Rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires, two females eminently 
calculated to attract attention. Both young 
and remarkably handsome, their carriage and 
Personal appearance generally betrayed at a 
glance an origin undoubtedly foreign ; one of 
them, moreover, was of a type full of startling 
contrasts. Her brow was of a purity almost 
angelic, her eyes were large, blue, and ex- 
quisitely sweet, but on her full and pouting 
lips passion stood confessed, whilst her clearly 
defined eye-brows, nearly meeting in the centre. 
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revealed an indomitable will. Her complexion 
approached that of abrunette, enriched with the 
rosy tints of youth, and masses of blue-black 
hair surrounded a face whose perfect oval 
might hâve been envied by the virgins of 
Perugino. It was évident that the warm rays 
of an Italian sun had left their impress on 
both her countenance and her mind. 

Julia was, indeed, a Genoese, as was also 
her companion, a tall and handsome brunette 
of the recognized type of her country. 

Further than this they were only remarkable 
from each having in her hand, besides her small 
travelling bag, one of those large orange- 
branches laden with fruit, still green, which are 
brought from the South as curiosities, and one 
of the palms used at Rome in certain religions 
cérémonies, and principally cultivated at Bor- 
dighera, one of the loveliest towns in the 
Mount Como district. 

Thèse two Italians were at the same time 
Parisian in their knowledge of the customs of 
the place, and the court where the diligence 
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5topped appeared perfectly familiar to them. 
She, whom we hâve called Julia, nevertheless 
hesitated to leave the conveyance, and seemed 
to await a friendly artn, but suddenljr over- 
coming her hésitation, she made her way to 
the room where the arrivai of the passengers 
was await?ed by their friends, or others ac- 
tuated merely by curiosity. She evidently did 
not find the person whom she expected to see 
there, for after a rapid survey of the room 
she hurried into the street. There, also, her 
scrutiny was futile, and Julia, with an air of 
thorough disappoint ment, rejoined her com- 
panion, who by this time had descended from 
the diligence^ and was occupied in paying the 
fares. 

" He is not there ! What can be the meaning 
of it ? " cried she on approaching her. 

" Patience, Signora, he is sure to come." 

" Patience ! Patience ! When I hâve not 
seen him for two months, when I ought already 
to hâve embraced him a hundred times ! " 

" Hère, before ail the world î " 
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" Is he not my husband ? " 

*' Doubtless, doubtless, madame has a right — '*' 

" Madame ? You style me madame now ? " 

" We are in Paris." 

" And is that to change the terms on which 
we are ? I hâve already told you, Marietta, that 
I expect you to continue on the same footing 
hère with me as at Genoa. You are my foster- 
sister, and my countrywoman, and I will not 
allow you for a moment to consider yourself a 
dépendant. When did you ever see such a 
thing ? Even in France it would scarcely be 
permitted. Ah ! if my husband were hère, he 
would read you a lesson. But I hear a carriage ; 
it must be he." 

With pétulant haste, in itself charming, she 
rushed towards a carriage then entering the 
court, but returned almost at once. 

" No," she said in a tone of vexation, " it is 
a gentleman, but oh ! so ugly. It is not my 
husband." 

" Are you quite sure that he has received 
your letter î " asked Marietta. 
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" Why not ? I put it in the post myself at 
Marseilles two days before we left, and the 
post is always several hours in advance of the 
diligence. ^^ 

^^ Then M. Vidal must hâve overslcpt him- 
self. Did he not say in one of his last letters 
that he had been obliged to discharge his 
servant, and was living en garqon ? " 

" Yes, but do you think he could sleep 
while he was expecting me ? You don't know 
how he loves me," added she, with a bewitching 
smile which exposed to view her pearly teeth. 

Ail this was said with rapid haste, half in 
Italian, half in French, for Julia, with true 
Southern vivacity, seized haphazard on any 
word in either of the languages which the 
other did not furnish quickly enough. 

A servant of the diligence company now 
interrupted them for the purpose of examining 
their luggage. This was but a short process, 
and then the perplexed pair stood looking at 
one another. 

" What are we to do now î " said Julia at last. 
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'* Call a cab, and make our way to your 
husband's apartments." 

" And suppose he crosses us ? " 

" We shall see him, or at ail events they 
will tell him hère that we hâve gone, and he 
will corne after us." 

The vehicle which had brought the ugly 
individual was on the point of leaving, and 
Marietta hailed it. 

" What is the matter with you, dear ? " she 
cried, as Julia sighed deeply on taking her seat. 

" I am — I had pictured to myself so much 
joy in once more entering with him under that 
roof where I hâve experienced such happiness 
since my marriage." 

" But, my dear mistress, you are going to 
rejoin him there.'* 

" I do not know, I am afraid." 

" What an idea ! Do you think he is ill ? 
He never is. Besides, hâve you not had news 
of him within the last two days in the letter 
which was forwarded after you to the diligence 
office at Lyons ? " 
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*^ It is of no use, I am uneasy," Julia could 
iiot help saying, " this cab is so slow ; we 
5hall never get there. What need has the 
driver to choose the boulevards to reach the 
Rue de la Paix ; it is far too long." 

•^ He takes us for strangers," replied Mari- 
etta, ".and he is artful enough to présent Paris 
to us under its most seductive aspect." 

" He is right. . Look, I hâve never seen the 
fcoulevards so gay ; they glisten in the sun to 
.such an extent that we might fancy ourselves 
in Italy." 

Paris was, in fact, rejoicing in one of those 
delicious days which summer, when just aboiït 
vto wing its flight, gives now and then as if to 
■make the world regret it the more. The air 
-was so fresh, and the sun so bright and warm 
that one might almost imagine spring to hâve 
jreturned by mistake. On a day such as this 
we forget that the leaves are putting on their 
;autumnal tints, and that the swallows are gone, 
or that yesterday, in order to be warm, it was 
Jiecessary to warm ourselves, to which state we 
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shall probably return to-morrow. What matter? 
We are astonished, but delighted ; we cannot 
keep quiet, we must be out and moving, with 
a strong temptation to be ofF once more to 
Baden or Trouville. The streets and the 
boulevards are soon crowded, the early rising 
habits of sumnjer reassert themselves, there is 
a gênerai désire to make the most of the last 
fine days, everybody says, " how d'ye do ? " 
cordially, shakes hands heartily, and smiles on 
everything ; in a word, there is a new birth 
and a new life. To change Paris thus, from 
one day to another, a sensé of warmth and a 
glimpse of blue sky hâve sufficed. 

Our two travellers, like true daughters of the 
Sun, felt, perforce, ail thèse impressions ; they 
could not but be amenable to the charming 
influences of that lovely day. Gazing from the 
Windows of their cab they saw with ail their 
eyes, and appreciated with ail their heart. 

Julia forgot her ill-humour, and not a trace 
of uneasiness remained on her lovely counten- 
ance. 
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But a short space separated her from him 
she so longed to see once more, but a few 
minutes could elapse before she would take 
him by surprise at home. She even rejoiced 
that he had not met her. 

" He never received my letter, and he does^ 
not expect me," said she. " How happy he wiU 
be." 

The blush of joy overspread her cheeks, 
her eyes sparkled, and she smiled on the 
passers-by, who stopped in admiration of her 
beauty. 

Suddenly; the cab quitted the boulevards,, 
and, entering the Rue de la Paix, stopped at 
the door of No. 6. 

Julia's first movement was to look up at the 
Windows of the entresol, 

" It is not open," she cried, ^' the lazy fel- 
low, he is still asleep." 

And without paying any attention to her 
companion, but leaving her to- settle with the 
driver and arrange about the luggage and ail 
the miscellaneous articles with which the vehicle 
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was laden, she burst open the door, leaped out, 
rushed past the porter without a word, ran up 
a flight of stairs, and puUed the bell with an 
eager hand. 

Some seconds elapsed, and the bell remained 
unanswered. 

She gave a second peal, aad listened. 

Not a Sound came from the room. 

^' I was right," she said to herself, " he has 
gone to meet me, and we hâve passed each 
other on the road." 

Descending the stairs precipitately, she 
asked the porter if her husband had gone out ? 

" Ah ! madame, it is you," was the reply. 
•*' And hâve you had a pleasant journey ? " 

"Oh, yes, exceedingly sio — but my hus- 
band ? " 

" I hâve not seen him this morning." 

" And he said nothing to you when he went 
out ? " 

" He cannot be out at ail." 

"Well, then, why does he not open the 
<ioor î " 
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"Perhaps madame has not rung loudly 
enough — shall we go up again ? " 

" Yes — come." 

Julia went upstairs with the porter, and rang 
with ail her might. 

There was the same silence. 

" It is very extraordinary," said the porter* 
** The gentleman has been expecting madame 
for the last — " 

" Ah, then he received my letter î *' 

" Two days ago." 

"He is evidently at the diligence office,'" 
said Marietta. "If you wish, I will return 
there at once." 

" Oh, do," said Julia. 

A cab was passing, and Marietta gbt into it^ 
She had chanced on a remarkable one, for the 
horses broke at once into a gallop. 

Julia resigned herself to wait, but she could 
not rest in the porter's room. She walked 
feverishly to and fro in the street, casting un- 
ceasing glances on the still darkened Windows^ 
As she looked intently at them she thought 
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she could perceive that the blinds were down, 
so that complète darkness must reign in the 
room. 

Her husband, then, was not yet up. She 
hurried again to the porter and requested that 
the door might be burst open. 

The porter went in search of a locksmith, 
and five minutes afterwards returned with one, 
just as a vehicle turned the corner of the street. 
It was Marietta, who was leaning eut of the 
window. 

" Well ? " cried Julia to her. 

Marietta replied by shaking her head. 

Julia once more ascended the stairs, and with 
lier the locksmith. 

*^ You will hâve a troublesome job," said the 
porter. " The gentleman has an extra boit, 
which holds to some purpose." 

To the great astonishment of the locksmith, 
the extra boit was not shot ; the lock was only 
turned once, and the door opened at the first 
attempt. 

Julia sprang into the room. 
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She crossed the outer room, the dinîng- 
room, the drawing-room ; everything was in its 
wonted state. 

She entered the bedroom, the door of which 
was wide open. 

Ail at once Marietta lieard a scream — a 
terrible scream. 

She ran towards the sound. 

In the middle of the room lay Julia insen- 
. sible. 

Close to the bed, half on the floor and half 
resting against the mattress, was stretched a 
corpse, covered with blood — the body of a man 
assassinated — and on an open memorandum- 
book, such as is used by men on 'Change, were 
thèse words, written in blood — 

"Julia, avenge me — the assassines name — " 

Death had laid his icy grasp on the hand of 
the victim at the moment when lie was about 
to Write the name of his murderer. 

On justice now devolved the task of com- 
pleting the sentence. 



CHAPTER II. 

One of the first questions which would occur 
to the mind of a magistrate would be as to the 
motive for the assassination — was it theft ? 

The reply would appear simple if it were 
ascertained that the victîm, at the moment of 
his death, had eitber on or about him effects 
which had dîsappeared. Nevertheless, the 
circumstance that such effects were not forth- 
coming would not suffice as a starting point 
in a criminal enquiry. Justice would not over- 
look the fact that theft is oftentimes an expé- 
dient towards disguising some act of revenge, 
or diverting suspicion. 

Justice would also dévote herself at once to 
a most minute investigation into the antécé- 
dents, mode of life, and habits of the 
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victim. We will accompany her in thèse 
enquiries, 

Maurice Vidal, born at Nantes, in a house 
in the Rue de Sully, in the month of March, 
1815, was at the time of his death a little 
more than thirty-two years of âge. He had 
resided in Paris about twelve years, and had 
achieved a remarkably rapid fortune owing to 
a keen insight into the Money Market, and, 
above ail, to an untiring activity. 

After a stay of a few months only in a 
broker's office, and having there been initiated 
into the practical détails of financial opérations, 
he was not slow in setting up on his own ac- 
count, and, as a stock-jobber, quickly made for 
himself one of the foremost connections in Paris. 

To attain to this end, so vainly sought by 
so many young men of the présent génération, 
what trouble, what care, what incessant labour 
had fallen to his lot ! But he was known to 
hâve solved the problem of being at once a 
man of the world, a man of pleasure, and at the 
same time an indefatigable worker. 

VOL, I. C 
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For ten years he might hâve been seen at 
tYtxy Jeté j bail, or supper. He hadled a cotillon 
at the résidence of a banker in the Chaussée 
d'Antin up to two o'clock in the morning, and 
had afterwards figured in the last frantic galop 
of an evening with one of our most celebrated 
denizens of the demi-monde. 

Many a time, at six o'clock in the morning, 
had his friends left him at his door, somewhat 
elevated, half-dead with fatigue, and over- 
powered by sleep. 

Notwithstanding ail this, at least a dozen per- 
sons could bear witness to having found him 
by ten o'clock thoroughly fresh, alert, clean 
shaved, and occupied in his rooms, at an hôtel 
in the Rue Lafîtte, in receiving orders for the 
day's Bourse. 

This Nantais, now become a Parisian, un- 
derstood perfectly the âge in which he lived — 
an epoch eager for contrasts and prone to 
extrême frivolity under an exterior guise of 
gravity. 

He knjsw that the most formai man of busi- 
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liess never neglected an opportunity of inter- 
spersing jokes amongst his figures; that an 
advocate would voluntarily break ofF in the 
study of a brief to ask for news of the latest 
ballet ; that a presiding judge was on the alert 
for the last good story, and that a Minister, 
though denied to the importunate, was easily 
accessible to those who could amuse him. 

He knew also — none better — that business 
is not a forbidden topic even at a masked bail 
or in the dressing-room of an actress ; that it 
is easy for a man of intelligence to secure, be- 
tween a couple of glasses of Champagne, a 
commission on 'Change ; and, in short, that a 
client will avoid people who are tiresome, un- 
fashionably got up, and belonging to another 
world than his own, whilst he will, on the con- 
trary, run after those who can both join in his 
amusements and hand him a profit on his 
account. To this may be traced not a few of 
the catastrophes of our time. 

It is hard for the breath of suspicion to 
touch the honour of such a man, and, withqut 
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the shadow of hésitation, you trust him witb 
your ail. You see him every hour of the day 
— in the morning he breakfasts with you at 
Bignon's ; from noon until three in the after- 
noon you are walking together in and out the 
columns of the Bourse ; at fîve o'clock you 
find him " at home " with some fair dame in 
the world of fashion, of whom you are both, 
possibly, épris ; at seven you discover him at 
an adjoining table in the Café Anglais — and 
you wind up the evening with him at your 
club, or the opéra, or a first night at some 
théâtre. 

And throughout the day, having lived the 
same life with him, you hâve neyer found his 
good temper wanting, or his gaiety forced ; but 
he has provided a fund of entertainment for 
you in his own successes, or yours, or your 
latest spéculations. He has advised you to 
sell your Four-and-a-half per Cents, because 
they are about to be cohverted, and to get rid 
of Cora, because no such thing is likely to 
happen to her ; he has been delighted to retail 
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±he latest scandai for your benefit, but at the 
same time has given .y ou excellent ad vice 
about some doubtful stock. 

You are very far, indeed, from imagining 
that this companion, so spruce, so obliging, so 
sportive, and yet so calm, who is thinking, he 
tells you, of building out of his brokerage a 
house in the Champs Elysées, has during the 
day realised ail your scrip, and will, when, he 
leaves you, be ofF to the Antipodes. 

But Maurice Vidal deserved the confidence 
of his rich connection. He was one of a 
numerous cluster of Stock Exchange men 
whose ways might appear eccentric to those of 
a decidedly serious turn, whose life, out of 
working hours, is often stigmatised as irregular, 
but who in business hâve the réputation of 
being regular to a degree and scrupulous to a 
nicety. 

If, by way of furthering his own interests, 
he had felt himself bound to mix in the plea- 
sures of others, he had not forgotten, whilst so 
doing, to make numbers of useful and well-con- 
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nected friends. It had only depended on him- 
self on several occasions to be admitted to the 
Parquet, and every time that the appointment of 
agent du change had fallen vacant, such capital 
as he might require had been placed at his dis- 
posai. But he had always energetically refused 
such ofFers, under the pretext that he wished 
still to enjoy some years of his youth and 
liberty. 

This liberty, however, to which he seemed sa 
to cling, he one day surrendered. 

It was suddenly buzzed about that he had 
married a young lady whom he had known at 
Genoa during a visit paid to that town in 1846. 
And when some surprise was expressed at his 
having married a foreigner, when he could 
hâve made an advantageous match in Paris, he 
treated his friends to the foUowing little 
speech — 

" Gentlemen," said he to them, " in the eyes 
of you Parisians marriage is merely the means 
to an end ; with me, a Breton only, it is the 
end itself. You marry a woman who is almost 
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an object of indifférence to y ou, in order that 
her dowry or her friends may help to build up 
your fortune ; in m y case I hâve chosen a 
woman who pleases me, so that she may help 
me to spend as agreeably as we can an income 
laboriously acquired by ten years' hard work. 
But in thèse luxurious times your wife, instead 
of enriching you, would eat up both her own 
dowry and your small savings, whilst mine, 
who has not breathed the lively air of Paris 
since her infancy, will be blessed, I think, with 
a smaller appetite. Au reste, if she learns to eat 
I shall not complain — she has such pretty teeth. 
"I know your thoughts, gentlemen; you 
want to tell me that with my ideas I had no 
need to marry — a mistress would hâve suited 
me equally well. Dont fall into that error — 
it is a mistress whom I hâve taken, and I hope 
to remain for the rest of my life the lover of 
my wife. Only, I hold her in high respect, as 
I hope others will ; I think of the children she 
may bear me one of thèse days, and I hâve 
called in a priest to sanctify our union/' 
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By way of peroration to this speech Maurice 
Vidal presented his wife to several of his inti- 
mate friends. To them he said simply, with- 
out elaborate phraseology this time — 

"There she is—I adore her,and she loves me." 

And he gained the day. 

In fact, never was a marriage contracted 
under happier auspices. Maurice was over 
head and ears in love with Julia, and she loved 
him with that Italian furia of which they in 
Paris hâve but a slight idea. 

For three days nothing was talked of on the 
Bourse but their marriage, their love, and the 
brilliant beauty of Madame Vidal. Afterwards, 
as nothing happened to foster this enthusiasm 
(for Maurice, not seeing any advantage in 
making a show of his wife, loved her at home), 
the new Benedict was forgotten ? the stock- 
. jobber, who resumed his customary business, 
was alone remembered. 

Occasionally, it is true, a client, after having 
charged him with some commission, would say 
to Maurice — 
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" Wftll, is the honeymoon to last for ever ? ^ 

The reply was, invariably — 

" My friend, I am the happiest man in the 
^world." 

This happiness lasted for a whole year, and 
.probably would hâve lasted for ever had not 
Julia received a letter summoning her to 
Genoa, where her mother, attacked by an 
illness thought to be mortal, wished to see 
her. 

Maurice let her set out alone with Marietta, 
^ servant, but almost a friend, whom she had 
.educated, and whom she had wished to bring 
with her from Genoa after marriage. 

Why, it may be asked, did he not accom- 
pany her himself ? The hurried departure was 
^one reason, and the absence was to be but for 
J3i week — though in the end it reached nearly 
two months. Last of ail, perhaps, fate had 
►decreed that Maurice Vidal should remain 
.alone in Paris at the mercy of an assassin ! 

Informed of thèse détails of his life, the 
jnagistrates could not long dwell on the idea 
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that Julia's husband had fallen a victim ta 
revenge. 

What enemies could this young man, whose 
life for ten years had been devoted to opea 
pleasure and honourable work, hâve made ? 
He had wounded no susceptibility — compro-^ 
mised no interest. His frank and open man- 
ner had conciliated the sympathy of ail, and 
though he was somewhat hasty, and occasion- 
ally, in money matters, a little brusque, he 
had always been so completely master of him- 
self that nobody could remember having been 
involved in a quarrel, or even a discussion, with 
him. 

Could his marriage, then, hâve roused any 
jealousy or envious feelings ? 

On this point justice, carèful of every détail,, 
desired some information. But during the 
whole of his career as a man about town 
Maurice was never known to hâve had a seri- 
ons liaison. 

On the contrary, if his friends were to be be- 
lieved, not only had he never sworn any fealty^ 
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but he had turned his back very decidedly 
on those who had sought to involve him. Up 
to the day of his meeting with Julia love had 
been to him merely a distraction wherewith to 
kill time. In a word, though he had not been 
free from the vices of his âge, he Was known 
to hâve studiously avoided any real entangle-- 
ment. 

As for Julia, no ône knew her except the 
two or three intimate friends to whom Maurice 
had presented her. 

In marrying her he had had no rival to en* 
gage or get rid of. She had quitted Genoa 
without much concern, and was regretted only 
by her family. 

Ail things considered, theft must be held ta 
hâve been one of the motives of the assassin. 

But had a theft been committed ? We shall 
easily answer that question ,by publishing the 
various reports on the afFair, which we owe to 
the kindness of the chief employés in the office 
of the Public Prosecutor. 

We shall, however, take care to substitute as 
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often as possible for the ofhcial procès-verbaux, 
which, from their dry and prolix character, 
might fatigue our readers, certain confidential 
notes, such as are often exchanged between 
magistrates in France during the progress of 
a criminal inquiry, and which were found in 
the portfolio containing the records of the case. 





CHAPTER IIL 

CONFIDENTIAL NOTES ATTACHED TO THE. 
OPPICIAL REPORT OP THE COMMISSIONER 
OP POLICE OP THE PIRST ARRONDISSEMENT^ 
TUILERIES SECTION. 

"AcTiNG on information received at 9 a.m. 
on the 20th October, 1 847, to the efFect that 
a crime had been committed in the Rue de la 
Paix, I hastened to the spot, after having called 
to my assistance 'my Secretary, M. Vibert, and 
M. Godin, police officer, who both happened 
to be in my office at the time wlien the news 
reached me. 

*^ On our arrivai at No. 6, we perceived that 
a crowd had assembled, large enough to frus- 
trate the efforts made towards its dispersion by 
several sergents de ville. It was extremely dif- 
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iicult for us to reach the street door of the 
house. 

" Opinions of ail kinds, but for the most 
part contradictory, were held by the varions 
'groups through which we made our way. But 
on one point they were ail apparently agreed— 
that the name of the victim was Maurice Vidal, 
and that he was on the Bourse. 

" One said that his wife, an Italian of great 
beauty, had arrived in the morning from a 
journey, and had given wayto the most violent 
despair ; a second declared that the assassin 
had been arrested, whilst a third maintained 
that nobody knew who had committed the 
crime. 

" On going up the stairs we heard the fol- 
lowing coUoquy — 

"^Itwas his wife, perhaps— those Italians 
are capable of anything.' 

" ' Didn t you hear that she adored her hus- 
bànd?' 

" * Oh, they often seem to adore their hus- 
bands, but hâte them ail the time.* 
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" * Well, then, she was not there at ail ; she 
lias only been back an hour/ 

" Bah ! couldn't she hâve had an accomplice 
-who did the business ? That's simple.' 

" When we reached the entresol the sergents 
de ville recognised us and let us into the room 
where the crime had been committed. 

"Orders were at once given to clear the 
staircase, shut the street door, and to allow no ^ 
one to enter the house except the lodgers or 
the authorities. Spécial messengers were at 
the same time despatched to the office of the 
Public Prosecutor, to the Préfecture of Police, 
and the Chief of the Détective Force. 

" After having passed through the outer 
room and the dining and drawing-rooms, 
where we did not remark anything unusual, 
and where the furniture appeared to occupy its 
usual place, we entered an élégant study. 

" Hère were two women who, overwhelmed 
with grief, did not appear to notice our entrance. 
One of them seemed to be the attendant or 
maid of the other. She was kneeling at the 
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feet of her mistress, and held her hands as she 
murmured — 

" ^ Courage ! courage ! my dear Julia. You 
need your courage to avenge him.' 

" Suddenly, she who had been called Julia. 
sprang to her feet, and cried — 

" ^ Yes, yes ! I will avenge him ! I swear 
it!' 

"And she drew herself up and stretched 
out her hands, whilst her eyes sparkled witb 
excitement. 

" The police officer, M. Godin, leaned to- 
wards me and whispered in my ear — 

" ^ This woman s grief seems sincère ! I 
don't think anything of what we heard on the 
staircase.' 

" Such was also my opinion. My Secretary 
alone, M. Vibert, who has on several occasions 
given me proofs of great acuteness, did not ap- 
pear to share our impression. He thought this 
grief rather theatrical, and he was tempted to 
accuse Madame Julia of acting a part. 

" We pointed out to him that according to 
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our information the lady in question was an 
Italian ; that in her country a little exaggera- 
tion is admissible, and that it was difficult to 
judge her as he would a Parisian. Moreover, 
the blow which she just received was so terrible 
and so unexpected that her grief was perfectly 
legitimate. 

*' M. Vibert did not give in entirely to our 
reasoning, and continued to observe Madame 
Vidal with attention. 

"During this time we were making a 
minute examination of the study in which we 
were. 

" The girl Marietta, the attendant or com- 
panion of Madame Vidal, assured us that 
nothing had been disturbed there by her or by 
her mistress. Ail the furniture was exactly 
as it was when they two had entered the room 
about half an hour previously. 

"The resuit of our examination is as fol- 
lows : — 

" ist. The two doors which communicate 
from the study to the drawing-room and bed- 

VOL. I. D 
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chamber were open, and were so found. In 
the whole room the entrance door alone was 
shut, but not fastened from within. It mayj 
therefore, be assumed that the assassin passed 
through this room on leaving the premises, and 
contented himself with shutting the door on 
the top of the stairs. 

" 2nd. A lounge and a chair overturned in 
the centre of the study, varions objects scattered 
on the bureau, and a candlestick on the ground 
were a sufficient indication that this study 
had been the scène of the first struggle. But 
had the assassin hère struck his victim, and 
had the latter managed afterwards to reach the 
bedroom to die î or had Maurice Vidal, after 
in the first instance defending himself in the 
study, taken refuge in his bedroom, whither 
the murderer pursued him and where the fatal 
blow was struck? This latter supposition 
would gain credence with anyone who remarked, 
as we did, that after the strictest search we 
could not discover any sign of blood in the 
study. 
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." Pre-occupied with the important duty of 
ascertaining whether theft had foUowed in the 
wake of assassination, we searched one after the 
other ail the drawers of the bureau. One 
drawer only, the centre one, was half open ; 
the key was in the lock, and a sum of twenty- 
five louis in gold lay before our eyes. There 
were also papers in the drawer, the key of 
which we took possession of in order to restore 
it to its rightful owner. 

"In the rest of the room there was neither 
box nor réceptacle of any description for money 
or securities. 

" As we were about to cross the threshold of 
the bedroom door. Madame Vidal, who up to 
this time had been kept passive by the girl 
Marietta, escaped from her arms and wanted 
to follow us. We begged of her, with every 
possible delicacy, to observe that her présence 
might impede us in our investigation, and that 
in her own interest she was bound to leave us 
entire freedom of action. She heard what we 
had to say with more calmness and sang-froid 
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than we had expected, and without replying^ 
reseated herself on the sofa which she had 
just quitted. This woman appears to be en- 
dued with wonderful energy, and, so far from 
being a hindrance to justice, may prove of 
great assistance. M. Vibert continued his 
scrutiny of her without intermission, but he 
seemed to hâve altered his opinion with regard 
to her. 

" Subjoined is an account of the state in 
which we found the bedroom — 

" To the left, on entering the room, a small 
pièce of rosewood furniture, presenting no 
point of interest. At two paces from it, a 
large padded easy chair stained throughout 
with blood ; stains of blood were also noticeable 
on the carpet in front of this chair. Hère no 
doubt the victim was struck but not killed 
immediately, as he had had strength enough to 
drag himself along for a short space in order 
to call for help. The blood stains were con- 
tinued to the side of the window looking out 
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into the courtyard, and indicated in an un- 
mistakable manner the route taken by Maurice 
Yidal. 

" Having succeeded in gaining the window, 
he had clung with one hand to the curtains, 
and had endeavoured to raise himself up 
to reach the fastening, but in vain. He had 
then tried to break one of the Windows, which 
bears the marks of his closed fist, but hère his 
5trength failed himi At this moment he had 
in ail probability felt himself lost beyond recall, 
-and he had but one thought, vengeance on his 
murderer. 

" Maurice Vidal would then hâve looked 
about for the means of writing, and seeing his 
mémorandum book on a table near his bed 
would hâve crawled to it. It was but a couple 
-of yards, and it is easy to trace his course. 

" His hand at first rested on the foot of the 
table, then reaching up bit by bit, leaving a 
trace of blood on a glass of water which by 
chance came in his way, he succeeded at last in 
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grasping the mémorandum book of which he 
was in search. 

" Then he commenced to write by the light 
of a candie which was on the table, but his 
eyes were dim. It seemed to him, no doubt, 
that the pencil would not mark, and after 
having dipped it in the blood that was welling; 
from his wound, he wrote thèse words — 

*^ ^ Julia, avenge me — the assassin's name — ' 

" He can do no more — the blood rushes to 
his heart, he is sufFocating. His hajid lets fall 
the pencil and the book — he makes a suprême 
effort — he feels himself becoming powerless ; 
he tries to fight against death. 

•^ But ail is over. His body, half raised^ 
falls on the bed, and in this position we found 
him. 

" Such, sir, are the' private notes which I 
hâve been able to make, and I hâve the honour 
to transmit them to you in accordance with 
your instructions. I forwarded yesterday ta 
the Public Instructor, my officiai report. 
(Hère foUows the signature.) 
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B.EPORT OP THE DOCTOR, ORDERED BY THE 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TO EXAMINE THE 
BODY OF THE VICTIM. 

" I. Maurice Vidal was struck with a sharp 
instrument. 

"2. One of tho^e instruments, called a 
pocket dagger, found on one of the pièces of 
furniture in the study, where the murderer 
must hâve thrown it when his crime was ac- 
complished, answers perfectly to the form of 
the wound. 

"3. The blow was mortal, having caused 
deep lésions in the upper clavicular région. 
Nevertheless, owing to the narrowness of the 
wound, the victim Uved for some moments, 
and succumbed only in conséquence of in- 
ternai hemorrhage. 

" 4. No other wound is to be found on the 
body of Maurice Vidal. One blow alone sufïiced, 
but it must hâve been struck by a very powerful 
arm, or by a person to whom anger lent tenfold 
strength, as the dagger, which is in a very bad 
State of préservation, would not hâve penetrated 
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into the body except it had been impelled with 
great violence. 

'* 5. The death, to judge from the rigidity of 
the corpse, must hâve occurred about eleven or 
twelve hours before the fact was ascertained, 
which was at 9,35 a.m. 

" 6. The supposition that Maurice Vidal 
committed suicide, and endeavoured to dis- 
guise it by the device of certain words written 
in his mémorandum book, eannot be seriously 
entertained for a moment, seeing that the blow 
was struck downwards, either by a person of 
taller stature than the victim, or at a moment 
when the latter was stooping. If he had killed 
himself, Maurice Vidal must hâve struck the 
blow either horizontally, or upwards ; a vertical 
blow would hâve caused a greater lacération of 
the flesh, and would hâve been of more con- 
sidérable extent." 

(Hère foUows the signature of the doctor.) 



CHAPTER IV. 



EXTRACT OP EXAMINATION OF THE PORTER 
OF NO. 6, RUE DE LA PAIX, BY THE EXAMINING 

« 

MAGISTRATE, IN THE ROOM WHERE THE 
CRIME WAS COMMITTED. 

"Q. — ^When did you become aware of the 
assassination into which we are enquiring ? 

" A. — An hour ago. 

" Q. — Did you notice anything extraordinary 
last evening, or during the night ? 

" A. — No, sir. 

" Q. — As the window of Maurice Vidal's 
Toom looks on to the courtyard, and you live 
opposite, it appears strange that the cries of 
ihe victim did not reach you. 

" A. — T had visitors, my brother-in-law, who 
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is an attendaijt in the office of the Minister of 
Finance, the porter of No. 41, Boulevard des 
Capucins, and a cousin of my wife, who were ' 
in my lodge the whole evening. We were 
taking our cofFee with a dash of brandy in it 
up to eleven o'clock, and we 'heard nothing. 

" Q. — At what hour did Maurice Vidal corne 
home yesterday ? 

*' A. — At half-past seven ; as soon as possible- 
after his dinner. ^ 

" Q. — Did y ou speak to him ? 

" A. — Yes, sir, to ask him if he wanted me» 
He said that he did not, adding that he was 
going to write two or three letters, and that he 
should retire to bed early, in order to be up in 
time for the arrivai of the diligence from Mar- 
seilles on the foUowing day. I asked him if I 
should call him, but he said that it would be 
useless as he was sure to awake of his own 
accord, if indeedhesucceeded in sleeping at ail. 

" Q. — You had attended on M. Vidal, then, 
for some day s ? 

" A. — Yes, sir, I went up to him for orders. 
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at ten o'clock every morning, and saw him na 
more until his return in the evening. 

" Q. — Had he any visitors ? 

" A. — ^Two or three friends, but always the 
same. They invariably appeared to be in a 
hurry, conversed for a moment on business 
matters, and then left immédiat ely. 

" Q. — You hâve not lately noticed any stran- 
ger with M. Vidal î 

" A. — I forgot, sir. The day before yesterday, 
about five o'clock, a person called whom I had 
never seen. He was a tall, fair, young man^ 
very élégant and very good-looking, but with a 
used-up manner. On hearing that M. Vidal 
had gone out and would probably not return, 
he appeared very much annoyed, and said that 
he would call again on the foUowing morning. 

" Q.— And did he ? 
A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^You are quite sure of that î 
A. — Tes,- sir, I even remarked upon the 
circumstance to M. Vidal, who replied, ^ Oh^ 
his visit is of no importance.' 



et 

ce 
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" Q. — ^To receive such an answer, you must 
hâve known his name and mentioned it to M. 
Vidal ? 

" A. — No, sir, but I described him to M. 
Tidal, and he recognised him at once. 

" Q. — Are you positive that this person did 
not return last night ? 

" A. — I did not see him. 

" Q. — You would easily recognise him again 
if you were to see him ? 

" A. — Very easily. 

"Q. — Hâve you examined the pocket dagger, 
found in the room, with which the crime was 
«evidently committed ? 

" A. — Yes, sir. It was I whofirst saw it, and 
I at once called the Commissary of Police. 

" Q. — This dagger probably did not belong 
to M. Vidal ? 

" A. — On the contrary, sir, it was always on 
the table where he worked, and he has made 
^ise of it on several occasions as a paper-knife. 

" Q. — Think well of what you are saying, 
.as this is a détail of great importance. 
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"A. — I am quite certain I am right. Besides,. 
Madame Vidal, Mademoiselle Marietta, and ail 
his friends know the dagger." 

CONFIDENTIAL MEMORAfJDA PURNISHED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER OP POLICE. 

" At the time of his death Maurice Vidal 
could not hâve had any considérable efFects ia 
his house. On the previous evening he had 
lodged thirty thousand francs, the produce of 
his savings and his latest earnings, with M. 
R — y a broker, whom he had commissioned to 
buy Government Stock to that amount in the 
name of his wife. As regards any scrip en- 
trusted to him by his clients, whether for sale 
or transfer, it is a well-known fact that M^ 
Vidal was in the habit of depositing them in 
the bank or with M. R — , who has at this 
time in his possession some railway shares. 

" M. Vidal had only a small number of clients 
of long standing, and he rarely made new ones. 
This reserve was generally attributed to a 
heavy loss which he had sustained in the year 
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1845, at the hands of a M. Blondeau, who ab- 
sconded to America when liable for a con- 
siderable sum on Stock Exchange transactions. 

" Another person, known on 'Change as Albert 
Savari Montbrisé, was also thought to hâve 
been for three years in debt to M. Vidal to the 
extent of about ' fifty thousand francs. This 
debt gave rise last year to an unpleasant scène. 
M.Vidal, suddenly catching sight of his creditor, 
went straight up to him in the Bourse, and 
said — 

" ^ When a man neglects to square his ac- 
count and disappears on settling day, he ought, 
at ail events, to hâve sufficient sensé of shame 
to prevent him showing himself hère.' 

" ^ Sir,' replied Savari, with considérable as- 
surance, " I do not require any lessons from 
you.' 

" ^ You'U receive one to-day, at any rate, for 
ril show you the door and shut the Bourse 
against you henceforward.' 

" It would probably hâve been a case of a 
* Word and a blow,' although M. Vidal's ad- 
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^ersary was a big man, if several persons had 
not hastened to interfère. The resuit of the 
affair was, that M. Savari, in order to appear 
again on the Bourse, had to give bills to the 
amount of fifty thousand francs, which would 
become due some time in the présent month. 
It appears, moreover, that thèse bills hâve 
never been put in circulation, M. Vidal having 
kept them in his own house. He remarked 
lately to M. de Rostain, one of his friends, 
who lives at No. 14, Rue Taitbout, and from 
whom we hâve this information direct, that he 
knew the bills would not be met at maturity. 
He knew, he added, that he would hâve to pay 
for his whistle, seeing that the law does not 
recognise Stock Exchange debts, but that he 
should, nevertheless, take proceedings for his 
own satisfaction against M. Savari, whose cool 
efFrontery and bad fait h had disgusted him. He 
added, in a very bitter tone, that he had often 
obliged people who owed him money when 
they had found themselves involved in unfor- 
tunate circumstances beyond their own con- 
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trol, but that this was not the case with M^ 
Savari. As regarded him, he awaited with im- 
patience the moment when he could tell him 
what he thought of him. 

" Such is the information gathered up to to- 
day. Anything further that may come to my 
knowledge shall be communicated in due 
course. 

" On the Bourse, where Maurice Vidal was 
both beloved and esteemed, his death has 
caused a great sensation. Every moment I 
see groups forming, whose sole topic of con-^ 
versation is the tragedy in the Rue de la 
Paix." 



Whilst thèse preliminary reports, which 
form the basis of every criminal information^ 
were being sent in from différent quarters to 
the office of the procureur du roi (ail this hap« 
pened, be it remembered, in 1847) JuUa Vidal 
was a prey to the most profound grief. 

She had been precipitated in an instant from 
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the height of happiness to the depth of an 
irrémédiable misfortune. She had arrived, 
after a long absence, almost beside herself at 
the idea of return, intoxicated, as it were, with 
the thought of again seeing him she loved so 
wéll, quivering with happiness and feverish 
with impatience, when suddenly, without any 
préparation, without even the slightest due 
towards a suspicion of misfortune, she found 
death holding fuU sway in her home, with 
crime at her bedside. The arms which she 
fondly hoped to see stretched out to clasp her 
in their fond embrace lay powerless and cold ; 
the heart wont to beat in unison with her own 
was still, and the lips, which would hâve sought 
hers, were pale and chill as ice. 

When one we love falls a prey to serions 
illness we rush to his assistance, we lavish on 
him ail our care, we surround him with every 
tenderness, we love him so much the more 
that he has not long to be with us, ail our 
affection is bestowed on him. The disease in- 
creases in intensity, and we cling more and 

VOL. I. E 
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more closely as he seems to be slipping from 
our hold, we hang upon his words, we seek to 
divine his latest wish, we long to do some- 
thing for him, however small. His last thought 
is for us, for us his latest word, his parting 
smile. 

And when he is no more we live in his short 
past, and the mementoes he has left, ail cruel 
though they be, aid us, perhaps, to sufFer with 
greater courage and more complète résignation. 

But to sustain a blow such as that which befel 
Julia Vidal so unexpectedly, and not to hâve had 
the suprême consolation of dwelling on a word, 
a kiss, a look — to hâve left a man in the pride 
of his strength, his health, and his love, and to 
return to a corpse — it was horrible ! And near 
her was no mother, no relative, not even a 
friend but Marietta, and she alone. For Julia 
was a stranger in Paris, and giving herself up 
to her passionate love, she had never, in the 
égotism of that feeling, thought of making « 
friends or surrounding herself with acquain- 
tances. 
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If only she could pray and weep at will near 
that dead for m which she felt to be her ail — 
but no, even that did not belong to her, but to 
Justice. To Justice belonged the right of 
watching it, of caring for it, ôf ordering an in- 
quest on it ; if needs must. Justice was father, 
mother, widow, relatives, ail in one, seeing that 
it^ represented more than a family — it stood in 
the place of society outraged by a crime. 

And this crime, notwithstanding the mystery 
which enveloped it and which we hâve not yet 
penetrated, could not remain unpunished. How 
will Justice set about her task ? 




CHAPTER V. 

Two important letters, for they make us 
acquainted with one of our principal characters, 
came to light in the midst of the mass of 
papers bearing on this tragedy. They are 
yellow with âge. The first is written on ordi- 
nary and very cheap note paper, and is 
scribbled rather than written. The hand that 
traced the characters had evidently no time to 
spare ; it might hâve been indited by a baihfF 
in the scant interval between two writs. 

The second letter in no way resembles the 
first, it being as aristocratie as the other is 
plebeian. The paper is cream-laid, thick, and 
stamped with a crest. No economising space 
• hère — there are not fifty words on a page. The 
writing is large and pointed, having a self- 
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^atisfied air quite pleasant to look at. It is 
^ot after the English style, nor is it rouad- 
hand ; it is not too formai, nor too careless — 
it is simply the writing of a man for whom 
correspondence has a certain charm and serves 
.as a distraction, a man who dresses himself 
before he writes, and most probably puts on 
ruffles after the manner of M. de BufFon. 

But it is high time to acquaint our readers 
with the contents of thèse letters — 

m. vibert, secretary of the commis- 
sioner op police, of the first arron- 
dissement, tuileries section, to the 
marûuis de x- , peer of france. 

"My Lord,— 

" It is to you that I owe every- 
thing. You it is who, in remembrance of some 
services rendered in former days to your 
family by my father, took care of my child- 
hood, and gave me an éducation such as is to 
be found in the foremost of our religions esta- 
blishments, l ought, out of gratitude for ail 
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your kindness, to hâve foUowed a career accord- 
ing to your wishes, and to hâve adopted what- 
ever walk of life you might hâve been pleased 
to point out. In that case I should, thanks to 
your protection and unalterable favour, to-day 
find myself the vicar of some nice parish, or 
the priest of some peaceful country church. 
But I had a vocation, one that was irrésistible 
and strongly opposed by you out of regard for 
me, but in vain, to my shame be it said. 

"Whence comes this vocation? I hâve 
often asked myself that question, but without 
obtaining any reply. That a young man 
should feel himself drawn towards painting, 
writing, or oratory, is intelligible ; he might 
become a distinguished speaker, or author, or 

artist, and at once attain to famé and fortune. 

* 

But to désire, as I did, but one thing in the 
world, to hâve but one aim, and that one the 
rôle of an amateur policeman, is, I admit, 
peculiar. 

" Such, however, has been the solitary dream 
of my life, and now that this dream has be- 
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come a reality I atn still constrained to confess 
that I do not regret any one of those vocations 
which I might hâve foUowed. I cast my eyes 
round about and I recqgnise no career more 
enviable than my own. May not this inclina^- 
tion be the resuit of a physical peculiarity and 
not of a moral one, as might be imagined ? 
Just as we continually see a great, big, broad- 
shouldered, jovial fellow turn soldier, may not 
I hâve been unwittingly drawn towards the 
police because I am short and slightly out of 
the perpendicular, because my tempérament is 
bilious, and my eyes so weak that I am obliged 
to wear blue spectacles. 

" At ail events, I hâve given the analysts 
enough matter for reflection, and to them I 
leave my undersized but wiry self. 

" However ail this may be, my lord, the 
vocation exists, and pray do not imagine that 
it springs from an honourable sour.ce, as for 
instance, the désire of being of use to my 
country. No, my lord, to y ou, who, as y ou 
hâve told me, are making a species of coUec- 
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tion of ail moral dep ravit ies, who take a plea- 
sure in stumbling across them and in ridicul- 
ing the âge in which we live — to j'^ou I may 
say that when I am engaged in police business 
neither the interest of individuals, nor of the 
Government, nor of my country, has any 
weight with me. I work for the sake of art 
and my own personal gratification. 

" How many there are who would eagerly 
throw themselves into my career, if they could 
appreciate the pleasure of entering, as I do, 
into the lives of others. 

" Reflect, my lord, that my physical defects 
hâve ever stood in the way of my living on my 
own account, and hâve left me a thousand 
longings unassuaged, a horde of small passions 
self-contained. 

" Ah, well ! I indemnify myself for my forced 
inaction and my unavoidable want of power, by 
seeing others live and living their life. I join 
in their pursuits, I share their feelings and 
their passions, I rejoice with them, and with 
them I sufFer — in a word, I put myself in their 
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place, or, to use a vulgar expression, in their 
^kin. Besides, what refreshing consolation I 
receive perforce from the public almost daily ! 
Whilst reclining in the arm-chair of the Com- 
inissioner of Police, I find myself dreaming of 
the delights of a domestic hearth, of the sanctity 
•of the marriage vow, for ever,alas,for me impos- 
-sible, and then a husband suddenly bursts 
into my office, and insists, whether I will or no, 
on my going with him to surprise his wife in a 
questionable liaison. Another time, while I 
sigh after the happiness of children of my 
own, a father appears to beg me to place under 
restraint a son who is robbing and ruining him, 
ov to overtake a daughter who has eloped with 
an actor. And then, my lord, I rub my hands 
and say, ^ Vibert, thank heaven for your 
small infîrmities ; if you w^ere fashioned like 
-the rest of the world you would wish to live as 
they do, and you would smart for it.' 

" Such, my lord, are the principal reasons 
-which make me one of the oddest of Govern- 
ment servants — a servant who loves his place. 
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who is content with his lot, and who does not 
pick holes in his chiefs or the State. That is a. 
real phenomenon, and I hâve every right to 
expect that, after my death, a spécial corner 
will be reserved for me in one of our muséums,, 
with the foUowing inscription, ' A CON- 
TENTED SERVANT' (extinctspecies). 

" ' But, Vibert,' you will say, ^ to what end 
this long rigmarole ? You hâve always written 
to me, asking for something, and, in justice, 
you hâve had it. What can you want now 
that you are so contented ? ' 

" Ah ! my lord, now we corne to the point,, 
but round the corner, as becomes the police. 
Yes, aU-satisfied though I be, you hâve divined 
rightly, my dear protector, that I am in need 
of something, but it is neither a question of 
pulling down, nor of setting up, nor of per- 
sonal gratification. The Fates forbid ! It is- 
simply a matter of change. I wish, for some 
time at least, to pass from the sedentary (if I 
may make use of a term hitherto applied to 
the magistracy only) to the active police.. 
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Insteadof hearing the reports of men in uniform 
or those in plain clothes, of those who carry a 
sword, or those who hâve merely a card — in a 
Word, recognised policemen, or secret agents — 
I wish, in my turn, to be empowered, as they 
are, to make reports. 

" See me, my lord, emerging one day from 
my house completely transformed ; my goggles 
hâve given way to spectacles on nose ; I wear 
an impérial, and heels which make me two 
inches taller ; in my right hand a sword-cane, 
and in my pockets a warrant or two, and a 
pair of handcufFs. A foreign order décorâtes 
my button hole — blue, green, yellow, or red, 
as my fancy or my taste may dictate, for you 
are aware, my lord, that the members of the 
détective force, the better to disguise their in- 
dividuality, recognise an infinity of honorary 
décorations. Then, so disguised, I go in search 
of the malefactors, who hâve been described to 
me ; I run, I climb, I tumble down, I get up- 
on carriages, or behind the m, I go ten leagues 
in every direction, or I stop for twelve hours 
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in the same place with my eyes rivetted on a 
front door. Ah, what incomparable hap- 
piness ! 

" Up to this time, I hâve not spoken of ordi- 
nary pleasures, of everyday nourishment, such 
as scamps, thievcs, old ofFenders, escaped^ con- 
victs, vulgar criminals, nor of sometimes being 
bidden to wage war against some terrible enemy 
of Society. Then one has to arm for the fray, 
to rush upon the foe, to expose one's life, to 
pay for it with one's blood, to beat or be 
beaten, or there is the ruse, the manœuvre, the 
stratagem, and victory in the battle. Yes, my 
lord, it ought to be a grand satisfaction to be 
able to say, thanks to me, this misérable assassin 
has been discovered ; I hâve avenged an out- 
raged society which but for me would be still 
•exposed to his brutality ! The gendarmes and 
sergents de ville took him by main force, I 
admit ; the examining magistrate was the most 
able of his class ; the crown advocate spoke 
with greater force and éloquence than the 
counsel for the defence ; the presiding judge, 
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not content with summing up in a few words, 
gave a fresh history of the case ; the jury did 
not hesitate, but found the prisoner guilty 
without retiring; the Court of Appeal main- 
tained the conviction ; the recommendation ta 
mercy was disregarded ; the executioner sternly 
performed his awful task ; every one, in short, 
did his duty. But I It was who made this 
duty plain. I both framed the indictment and 
constructed the scafFold ! 

" If I grow thus warm, my lord, whilst 
dealing with an imaginary assassin, a fictitious 
criminal, an idéal case, you may judge what my 
zeal would be in a real occurrence, with an ac- 
tuai ofFender. The very thought of it makes 
my spectacles radiant with the glances from 
my eyes, my heart beats faster, and my excited 
right hand brings the cane down with energetic 
blows against theleathern arm-chair of the 
Commissioner. 

" The fact is, I hâve on my hands an afFair^ 
a superb afFair, an affair which at this moment 
engages the attention of Paris, of France, of 
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Europe. I allude to the tragedy in the Rue de 
la Paix. 

" What ! you know the murderer? I think 
I hear your lordship say — no, I do not know 
him, but this tragedy interests me, and some- 
thing tells me that I alone can put justice on 
the track of this mysterious assassin. 

m 

" And with two words from you, two words 
written to the Prefect of PoUce, T émerge from 
the police office in the Rue St. Honoré, I hâve 
ail the necessary resources placed at my dis- 
posai, I enter on the campaign, and I come out 
of it victorious. 

" Will you, my dear protector ? Will you î 
Think, not only is there the punishment of a 
great criminal, but the avenging of a woman. 
A woman, did I say ? If you only knew her, 
the most charming, the most virtuous, the 
most beautiful of women! And I dared to 
suspect her — her ! Never shall I forgive my- 
self such a thought until I can say to her — 

" * Hère is the murderer of your husband, 
I give him up to you ! * 
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" I pray your lordship to excuse the length 
of this letter, and to continue my kind patron." 

REPLY OF THE MARÛUIS OP X , PEER OP 

PRANCE, TO M. VIBERT. 

" Paris, 22nd October, 1847. 

" On my honour, intrepid youth, your letter 
does not annoy me. On the contrary, it 
amuses me. You are in the full swing of that 
moral decay which I hâve foreseen. The 
immortal principles of ^'Sg, the rights of man, 
and the overthrow of monarchies, could not 
bring about any other results. Like ail people 
of your génération, who arestayedupon nothing, 
who hâve no solid faith, you are corrupt to the 
very marrow of yôur bones. I cause you to be 
brought up after the most honourable fashion, 
I fin you to the brim with excellent principles, 
I destine you to be a notary or a priest, and 
one fine day your sole ambition turns dut to be 
a policeman ! 

" But a truce to sentiment, Mr. Sub-Com- 
missioner, I am about to tell you the fact with 
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regard to yourself. What seduces you in the 
new duties which you wish to undertake is to- 
live on the outskirts of society, to be brought 
in contact with every vice and every corruption, 
to assume without acknowledgment the airs 
and grâces of those whom you are told ofF to 
watch, to share their pleasures, and to become 
little by little familiar with their hbertine 
manners. 

" In my time, sir, those who had a taste for 
libertinism went in for it openly before ail the 
world. It gave them free and immédiate 
acceôs to a corner of society, it admitted them 
to the fashionable club of the day, or into the 
Bastille, as happened to the Marquis de Sade. 
But your génération has not even the courage 
of its vices : in place of putting itself within the 
pale of them it wishes to put us there ; it 
decks itself with the mask of virtue, or at the 
most it tries, as you wish to try, to efFect 
corruption under the law. It has succeeded 
even in no longer calling persons and things 
by their proper names. Has it not of late 
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called on its imagination to designate under 
the name of lorettes those women whom 
we simply termed harlots and jades — ^we who, 
I fancy, hâve an equal right with you tobe 
prudish. 

" Heaven only knows what new names the 
future has in store for those créatures whom it 
knows not how to treat according to their 
déserts, and who will forget their origin and 
their baseness to assume, by degrees, that place 
in Society hitherto reserved for our sisters and 
daughters. 

" But, in the name of fortune, under what 
poisonous tree hâve I been resting ? Hère am 
I talking morality to you ? What p retension 
hâve I to correct you ? I hâve the power, but 
not the will. AU's well that ends well; and 
you, I expect, will end by falling from drop to 
drop, from dégradation to dégradation, and by 
being punished for your revolutionary vileness. 
That is the lot which I anticipate is reserved 
for you. 

"As regards yourself personally, my dear 
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Vibert, I wish nothing of the kind ; you belong 
to your âge, and, in saying that, I hâve said 
ail. It . is not your fault if your ancestors 
overturned kings, and if in your plebeian veins 
there runs some of the old Jacobin blood. I 
know you, in spite of your fxankness ; you are 
less of a hypocrite than the rest, you do not 
attempt to conceal your deficiencies. Con- 
sequendy, I hâve lost no time in acting 
according to your wishes. I hâve seen the 
Prefect? of Police, I hâve spoken highly to him 
of your zeal ; he awaits you to-morrow, when 
he will give you the necessary permission to 
vacate your post in the sedentary police, as you 
call it. 

"Above ail, do not thank me. I do not 
like it. I believe neither in public nor in 
private gratitude. But if, in your own proper 
interest, you wish to please me, keep me fuUy 
informed of this mysterious afFair ; and see that 
I, before ail the world, am told of ail the vicis- 
situdes of the case. Great crimes hâve always 
preceded révolution, and if we could in 1 848 — 
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" Whilst on this subject, did you not tell me 
that a lovely woman is mixed up in the Rue de 
la Paix afFair ? The more reason that I should 
know ail that goe§ on. Notwithstanding my 
sixty-six years, I hold still that woman is the 
better part of man. 

" Adieu, dweller in the Rue de Jérusalem ! 
Put yourself on the «cent, hasten to discover 
i:he trail. I await your report." 





CHAPTER VI. 

From the earliest rumour of the tragedy irt 
the Rue de la Paix every newspaper alluded to 
it constantly, and, under pretence of superior 
information, gave news to-day to be contradic- 
ted, by a spécial édition, to-morrow. In this 
way Julia Vidal committed suicide one morn- 
ing, and was brought to life again the same 
evening. On the foUowing day the murderer 
was discovered, had confessed on the spot, and 
would be brought up for trial at^ the next 
assizes ; they even went so far as ,to publish 
his portrait. Within a week a dozen people 
were arrested by thèse journalists, to suit their 
respective versions of the matter. Several of 
thèse protested, and were graciously released ;. 
others were killed, for the simple reason that 
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they had never been alive, and their inventors 
continued to lay an infinity of ofFences at their 
door, in order to provide sustenance for Parisian 
curiosity. 

The journals, however, did not fail very soon 
to discover, from information received, that 
justice was decidedly embarrassed. For a long 
time no case had been surroanded with so 
much mystery. That a crime had taken place 
was indisputable, and ail idea of suicide had ' 
been perforce cast aside. But the assassin, 
beyond the terrible wound inflicted by him, 
•had disappeared, and left no trace. The weapon 
he had made use of belonged to his victim ; 
and, after the most careful research, no dis- 
•covery had been made in the room in the Rue 
de la Paix such as, in ordinary cases, suffices 
to enlighten a magistrate, and very often to 
convince a jury. In a récent case in England 
a hat, forgotten by the murderer, brought 
about the sentence of death. A pen-knife, 
dropped by Latour near the bed of his two 
victims, led to the terrible dénouement in the 
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trial, which took place last year in the Depart- 
ment of Ariége ; even the accidentai dropping 
of a shirt stud has caused the fall of more 
than one head. Hère nothing of the kind had 
occurred, nor was there a single indication to 
justify an arrest, or even a compulsory ap- 
pearance. It was necessary to fall back upon 
moral probability, and to enter the vast région 

* 

of hypothesis and supposition. 

Who would hâve had any interest in killing 
Maurice Vidal? That was the point of 
departure, and to that every one returned. 
Whoever it might be, he had still to be found. 
Was it his wife ? No one who thought 
^eriously of the question could hesitate for a 
moment. Julia was worthy of ail sympathy^ 
The blow which had killed her husband had 
well-nigh caused her death too. So far from 
suspecting her, the first thought should be of 
consoling her. 

Was it a common robber — a thief by pro- 
fession ? His présence would hâve been 
noticed in a house in the Rue de la Paix : he 
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could not hâve resisted the gold found in the 
table drawer ; he would hâve abstracted some 
of the costly articles which were scattered about 
the room ; and, last of ail, Maurice Vidal would 
not, in his dying moments, hâve thought of 
writing a name which he could not hâve 
known. 

Was it a lodger in the house ? That would 
tally with the statement of the porter that he 
had not, on the evening of the içth October, 
answered the door to any stranger. But ail 
information coUected with regard to the lodgers 
at No. 6 — ^who, by-the-way, were very few — 
tended to show that they were quiet people, 
who had never had any dealings with a court 
of justice ; and who could not, with any show 
of reason, be suspected of a crime. On one 
only of them there rested a momentary sus- 
picion. This was an American, of about forty 
years of âge, who for two months had been 
the sub-tenant of a room on the fourth floor. 
A search was ordered in his domicile, but 
nothing particular was discovered. He was 
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subjected to an exatnination, and came out of 
it with fiying colours. 

Was it one of those persons whom Maurice 
Vidal was in the habit of receiving î They 
appeared as witnesses, and, from their clear and 
précise dépositions, as well as from universal 
testimony in their favour as regarded their 
characters, it was clear that not a shadow of 
proof could be brought to bear against them. 

Last of ail, was it the individual mentioned 
by the porter, as having called on M. Vidal on 
the i8th October, and of whom the Commis- 
sioner of Police of the Bourse had given so 
detailed an account in his report ? Did he gain 
admission into the house in the Rue de la 
Paix without observation ? 

Albert Savari, for such was the name of this 
personage,was notentirely unknown in the office 
of the Public Prosecutor. Without ever having 
sufFered a conviction, he had been on several 
occasions engaged in a quarrel with justice ; 
his antécédents were by no means ail that 
could be desired, and there was more than one 
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obscure corner in his life. He was, moreover, 
a créditer of Maurice Vidal to a large amount, 
for which the bills he had given were nowhere 
to be found. Hère was sufficient to attract 
the attention of justice, and a summons for his 
appearance, closely followed by a warrant for 
his arrest, was issued against him. 

Thèse energetic measures were also due to 
the great publicity given to this afFair. It was 
in everybody's mouth, and it was certainly well 
calculated to excite the public mind in no 
ordinary degree. As is often the case in Paris, 
where the most serious matters are somewhat 
flippantly treated, bets ran high as to whether 
or no the culprit would be discovered. Sève rai 
of the opposition journals also profited by the 
occasion to reflect on the police, and professed 
their astonishment that assassination in a much 
frequented street should be so easy, and the 
discovery of the assassin so difficult. One of 
the most advanced of thèse publications gave 
its readers to understand that a person in high 
quarters was mixed up in the whole of the 
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business, and that the police had therefore- 
received an order to hold their hands. The 
arrest of Albert Savari was the first reply to 
thèse attacks. With this man we will now 
enter the office of the examining magistrate, 
M. Gourbet, to whom the preliminary investi- 
gation was entrusted. 

The office in question was much as others 
devoted to judicial purposes. A door opened 
on to a long corridor lined with benches, which 
served as a waiting-room for the office atten- 
dants, bailiffs, witnesses, and other persons 
cited to appear there. A smaller door, less- 
open to observation, led to the prison, and 
through this the accused were brought. The 
desk was placed so that its occupant had his- 
back to the light, the person under examina- 
tion being exposed to its fuU glare. This 
fàcility for observing the slightest change of 
countenance on the part of a prisoner was,. 
indeed, of great use. A man may betray 
himself as easily by a gesture, a movement, a 
look, or a sudden blush, as by his words ; and 
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very often an unexpected question put point- 
blank to a criminal, up to then impénétrable in 
his reserve, bas sufficed to open a magistrate's 
eyes. A small table close to the desk was 
devoted to the use of the registrar, on whom 
fell the duty of taking down the vivâ-voce 
examination. A leathern arm-chair, with two 
or three ordinary ones for the witnesses and 
the accused, according to their social position 
or the degree of interest which they excited, 
completed the furniture of the room. 

M. Gourbet ceased to exercise the func- 
tions of an examining magistrate in 1850^ and 
he died some years ago, so that a word may 
be said in his praise without the danger of 
wounding any susceptibilities. As a magis- 
trate he bas left behind him in Paris an unim- 
peachable réputation. *If those who knew him 
are to be believed, he possessed, in an eminent 
degree, those peculiar qualifications so indis- 
pensable to his profession. He had the art 
of uniting to firmness, and an often very neces-- 
sary severity, a great amount of benevolence 
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and, in certain cases, delicacy, thorough 
common sensé, and a manner of reassuring 
the timid, encouraging the weak, and comfort- 
ing the guilty, which won for him their entire 
sympathy. In a word, he had solved the 
problem of doing good even to those whom 
his conscience told him must be dealt with 
. severely. One of his registrars once said of 
him that half his time was passed in search of 
proofs to send people to prison, and the other 
half in finding reasons for letting them out 
again or mitigating the hardships of their 
confinement. ' 

At the moment of our entry into his office, 
about 1 1 o'clock in the morning of the 2nd 
November, M. Gourbet, standing with his 
elbow resting on the mantel-piece, was con- 
versing with a young lady in deep mourning, 
who was seated in an arm-chair. It was Julia 
Vidal, with whom he had had several interviews, 
and who was now présent in obédience to his 
•order. 
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" Then," said he to her, " you hâve nothing 
new to report since yesterday r " 

'' No, sir." 

" Do not be afraid to tell me even things 
which may appear insignificant to you. In a 
criminal investigation it sometimes happens 
that a ray of light flashes out from a circum- 
stance to which no importance seems to attach. 
You hâve been courageous enough, I am told, 
to remain in your domicile in the Rue de la 
Paix, and you continue to live in the room 
where the murder was committed." 

"Yes, sir," cried Julia, interrupting M. 
Gourbet, " I will never, except at the last 
extremity, quit the house where we loved so- 
well.'' 

And, as she spoke, heavy tears, long re- 
strained, welled from her eyes. 

Since the day when we saw her alighting so 
gaily from the Marseilles diligence Julia had 
greatly changed. Her figure seemed drawn 
out, there were dark rings round her eyes, and 
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a dull pallor had replaced the warm colour in 
her cheeks. Grief was ingrained, as it were, 
into her whole appearance. But she was so 
young, her features possessed so perfect a 
regularity, beneath her paleness there was still 
450 much health and life, that she had lost 
Jiothing of her beauty, but, pn the contrary, 
had gained one cbarm the more. 

The magistrate could not help contempla- 
ting her with interest for a moment ; then, as 
he saw her grow calmer, he said — 

"I must crave your forgiveness for thus 
reviving your grief, but you can be of immense 
assistance to me in arriving at an end, to the 
attainment of which both my duty and my 
inclination impel me.'* 

^^ Ah ! yes," said Julia, quickly raising her 
head, " you will attain that end, will you not ? 
You will avenge my husband — we will avenge 
him together/' 

" I hope so," was the reply, " but I must 
tell you that in my career, already a lengthy 
one, I hâve rarely met with a case so sur- 
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Toundèd with mystery as this. AU the threads 
-which I think I hâve succeeded in joining 
break in my hands. I can only feel my way, 
and that» with the greatest caution, for if it is 
-annoying to the self-love of a magistrate, 
whose power is so wide, and whose resources 
are so great, to be compelled to give up the 
quest of a culprit, it is still more trying to his 
conscience to arrest an innocent man, even 
though he has to release him." 

"But, then," cried Julia, with animation, 
^*the culprit will not be discovered. My 
husband commanded me to avenge him, and I 
would obey him !" 

" And, I repeat, I wish to assist you. But 
we hâve yet to find the murderer, and I much 
fear we are not yet on his track." 

" Nevertheless, I read last evening in a 
newspaper that the assassin had been arrested." 

" The papers are misled. Madame, or they 
mislead their readers for the purpose of appear- 
ing well informed. A man was, indeed, 
arrested yesterday by my orders, and he will 
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imtnediately be brought before me. There are 
certain charges against him which justify his 
arrest, but thèse charges will not be enough to- 
bring about an absolute conviction in mjr 
mind. The proofs against him are, as yet,. 
rather moral than material. I will go farther^ 
and confess that nearly ail the material proofs 
are wanting. Hère," added M. Gourbet, 
taking several papers from his desk, " is a. 
minute of proceedings drawn up by the 
Commissary of Police ordered to arrest this 
person. From it his attitude does not seem 
to be that of a guilty man ; he appeared excès- 
sively astonished and surprised when the 
warrant for his arrest was made known to him, 
and, if he is playing a part, it must be con- 
fessed that he is a good actor, seeing that he 
has succeeded in deceiving one of our sharpest 
officers. He has been, moreover, subjected,. 
according to custom, in the prisoner's room 
to the most vigorous search, and the resuit,, 
without being entirely négative, has not fur- 
nished us with any conclusive proofs. I hâve 
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now only to rely upon the examination for 
which I am preparing myself, and which," said 
M. Gourbet, looking at a clock on the mantel- 
piece, " will take place at once." 

Julia understood that he wished her to go, 
and rose to take her leave ; but, before retiring, 
she begged permission to ask the name of the 
accused. 

"Albert Savari de Montbrisé," replied M. 
Gourbet ; " I hâve already mentioned him to 
you by name, Madame, and you hâve said that 
he is unknown to you. The information which 
you might hâve been able to give me in connec- 
tion with him would hâve been very valuable." 

"No," replied Madame Vidal, after a 
momentary silence, devoted to a last appeal to 
her memory, " I do not think I hâve ever 
heard my husband mention this person, and 
yet, as his name left your lips, I suddenly ex- 
perienced again the same sensation which came 
over me on a previous occasion." 

" What sensation ? What do you mean r 
Explain yourself, pray." 

' VOL. I. G 
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"That isjust what Icannotdo;! do not 
understand the peculiar feeling myself. The 
day when I heard, for the first time, the words, 
•Albert Savari de Montbrisé,' it seemed to 
me that I turned pale, that my heart beat 
faster, and I wanted to see whether I was mis- 
taken, or whether the same phenomeDon 
would be reproduced, and so I asked you, in 
this instance, to say the name again, although 
I knew it, and it has been in my thoughts 
without intermissioh." 

"That is in no way extraordinary," ob- 
served M. Gourbet, " on very slight reflection, 
M. Savari is the only person who is seriously 
compromised in this afFair — of that you are 
aware, and his name naturally causes you some 



émotion." 



ce 



Possibly so, sir. You requested me to 
impart ail my impressions, and I hâve obeyed 
you. 

" I thank you for it. Madame," replied ' the 
Magistrate, whilst leading Julia to the door of 
his office, and, just as he was taking leave of 
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her, he added, " Did you not tell me, in our last 
interview, that you had been assailed by a 
perfect crowd of persons, who corne to your 
résidence with ofFers of service ? " 

" Alas ! yes, and the expressions of ail thèse 
people do not reassure me much. The majority 
prétend to belong to the police and to be 
directed to seareh my house." 

" In future, Madame, you will only receive 
those who bear a written order from me. That 
will, at ail events, secure respect for your grief, 
and will preclude your being a victim of either 
the inquisitive or the intriguing." 

" This very morning," said Julia, with her 
hand on the handle of the door, '' an indivi- 
dual called who was persistent in his efforts to 
see me. But Marietta, knowing that I was pre- 
paring for my visit hère, refused to admit him. 
He left his name, and said he would call again." 

" And his name ? " 

« Vibert, I think.'* 

" Vibert," said M. Gourbet, as if trying to 
recoUect something. 
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" Ah ! I have it. If you take my advice 
you will see him. He is to ail appearances an 
intelligent man, both active and zealous. He 
might, on occasion, be of great use to us, and 
he was yesterday recommended to my notice 
by the Prefect of Police after a very pressing, 
fashion." 

" I will see him," said Julia. 

After having bowed to the Magistrate she 
was preparing to turn the handle of the door, 
when she perceived that some one was endeav- 
ouring to open it from the outside. She drew 
back, and the door opened to admit a précise 
little man of about fifty years of âge. After 
having whispered a few words in the ear of M^ 
Gourbet, he proceeded to take his seat at the 
registrar's table in the office. 

" The arrivai of the prisoner is announced," 
said M. Gourbet. 

" Ah ! " replied Julia, " I will go then." But 
coming to a sudden stop as she was going out, 
she again approached the magistrate with a 
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-determined air, and said, shortly, " I wish to 
see him." 

The précise little man, occupied at his table 
in mending a pen, raised his head quickJy, as if 
he thought her speech a peculiar one. As for 
M. Gourbet, less astonished than his registrar, 
by reason of the conversation he h ad just had 
with Madame Vidal, he iooked attentively at 
Julia and, doubtless satisfied with his exami- 
nation, said — 

" Your wish shall be realized. Madame." 

The little man, more and more surprised, 
made so brusque a movement with his pen- 
knife that, instead of mending his pen, he 
marred his finger. 

During this épisode M. Gourbet, addressing 
Madame Vidal, resumed — 

"Hâve y ou courage, during the whole of this 
examination, to be silent and not betray, even 
hy a gesture, your présence in my office ? " 
Yes, sir ; I shall hâve courage enough." 
Even if it should happeh that M. Savari 
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acknowledges himself the assassin of your hus- 
band î " 

" Yes ; I may, perhaps, expire from indigna- 
tion, but I will die in silence/' said Julia, with 
an Italian enthusiasm perfectly natural in her. 

M. Gourbet made a sign to the little man^ 
who glided towards him. We use the word 
" glided " advisedly, in speaking of the regis- 
trar. He had a way of walking entirely his 
own ; his feet did not leave the floor, his legs 
did not lift themselves, his knees did not bend 
— he seemed to make no use whatever of his 
joints. He advanced ail together, just as a 
railway carriage glides over the rails. An ex- 
cellent man, too, was this registrar on springs^ 
who still lives in the memory of the Court. 

How often has he been seen to bestow on 
the wretched prisoners, as they left the exami- 
nationroom,small packetsoftobacco purcTiased 
out of his savings. 

Poor devil," he used to whisper to* them, 
you hâve let yourself be nicely entangled. I 
hâve just read over your examination ; your 
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« 

little afFair is pretty clear and you may make 
up your mind to ten years at least — ^take this 
to console you." 

When the prisoner was an old acquaintance, 
an escaped convict from the galleys, a cheval 
de retour in prison slang, the little man would 
sometimes add to this packet of tobacco a hait- 
penny clay pipe. 

" It is ail arranged, Cordier, is it not ? '* 
said the Magistrate, after an aside with the 
registrar. 

" It shall be done as you wish," was the 
solemn reply. 

Cordier called an attendant and directed him 
to arrange in one of the corners of the office a 
screen which. had b^en put away in a closet. 
He then took Madame Vidal by the hand 
with the utmost gallantry, and, without speak- 
ing a word or looking at her, still gliding over 
the floor, he led her behind the screen, seated 
her in an arm-chair, carefuUy closed the screen, 
and returnedto plant himself in his accustomed 
spot before his desk. 
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. Thèse préparations were scarcely completed 
when the prisoner was ushered into the office. 



Albert Savari, as he had been described by 
the porter of No. 6, Rue de la Paix, in his ex- 
amination, was a fair man, of commanding 
stature and distingué address. 

At first sight he might hâve been taken for 
forty, but attentive scrutiny would show that 
he was but thirty-four or thirty-five, at most, ' 
and that long nights of dissipation and fatigue 
of every description had aged him beyond his 
years. 

It must be confessed, moreover, that thèse 
signs of prématuré âge, his somewhat blasé air, 
his hair turning grey on the temples, and his 
used-up look, far from taking away from his 
physical appearance, lent an air of distinction 
and a peculiar charm to his features. 

His dress, when he presented himself before 
M. Gourbet, was simple, but élégant. No one 
was with him, orders having been given to the 
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^gendarmes who brought him up for examinj- 
tion to attend closely on him to the very office 
door. 

He bowed to the Magistrate without any 
affectation, seated himself in accordance with 
an invitation conveyed to hihi, and, before any 
question could be put to him, commenced the 
proceedings by saying in a rather harsh, 
though calm tone of voice — 

" May I ask, sir, why I was so unceremoni- 
ously arrested yesterday, and for what reason I 
now fînd myself in your présence ? " 

" Sir," replied M. Gourbet at once, " you are 
hère to reply to such questions as I sh ail hâve 
to put to you, and not to address me, as is 
apparently your intention." 

" It is but natural and right, nevertheless, 
that I should wish to ascertain of what offence 
or crime I stand accused. I hâve enquired in 
vain of the officers charged to arrest me — they 
refused to reply." 

" They but did their duty," replied the Mag- 
istrate firmly. " But what they were forbidden 
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to disclose I am about to tell you, and, indeed^ 
I should already hâve done so, had you not 
spoken first, in défiance of ail the rules in force 
in this oflSce." 

" I am ignorant of those rules, sir, and I am 
not accustomed to find myself hère." 

" I congratulate you on that, and I hope you 
will not again hâve to appear before me. You 
are not accused of a mère delinquency,'' con- 
tinued M. Gourbet after a pause, and look- 
ing fixedly at the prisoner, " you are accused 
of a crime." 

" Ah ! really. What crime ?" • ' 

" Of having assassinated a young man called 
Maurice Vidal." 

Albert Savari did not flush one jot on hear- 
ing this curt and précise charge, and as he ad- 
dressed the Magistrate his countenance did not 
betray the slightest sign of émotion. 

" I must say that I was far from expecting 
to be compromised in this afFair, which, for 
several days past, has been talked about in my 
présence. Would it be indiscreet to ask," he 
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continuée!, with perfect courtesy, and as if he 
were in a drawing-room, " what has led to my 
being suspected of this crime ? " 

" You will soon know that ; but now that 
your first curiosity is satisfied, let us proceed 
in order. Will you hâve the goodness to state 
your Christian name and surname." And, 
turning to the registrar, he added, " You can 
commence to write, Cordier." 

" I am called Albert Savari/' replied the ac- 
cused, turning towards the little man, at whom 
he looked with interest. 

" Hâve you not been in the habit of bearing 
another name ? " observed the Magistrate. 

*^ Certainly, sir ; I hâve sometimes been 
called de Mont brisé." 

** According to my information, you hâve 
no right to the appellation. Whence does it 
come to you ? " 

" From some land which formeriy belonged 
to my family." 

" That does not constitute a right. But let 
it pass. What is your âge ? " 
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" Thirty-six." 

" And your profession ? " 

" I hâve not any." 

" How, then, do you live ? " 

" Pretty well, thank you." 

" Excuse me," said M. Gourbet with 
severity, " I cannot for a moment permit you 
to make use of that jocular tone in replying to 
me. If you are not yet as serious as befîts 
your position as an accused person, I shall not 
hesitate to send you back to the House of Dé- 
tention, and to postpone the examination till 
some future day." 

Savari listened to this reprimand without 
movement or reply. 

" I ask you again," continued the Magis- 
trate, " what are your means of subsist- 
ence ? " 

" Sir," replied the prisoner, in a tone more 
serious and, indeed, quite free from levity, " if 
by means of subsistence you imply money 
in the Government Funds, title-deeds of pro- 
perty, or private annuity, I must confess that 
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I have none of them. Like many young 
men of the présent âge, I live from hand to 
mouth; sometimes rich, by accident — more 
often poor, from force of habit. Occasionally 
I do a good stroke of business on the Bourse, 
and occasionally the cards favour me. I have 
had fifty thousand francs at my disposai on the 
loth of a month, and on the i5th have been 
without the means of paying my rent. AU this 
is out-of-the-way and irregular, I know, but it 
is true, and, since you appear désirons of the 
truth, I have told you it." 

" A sad truth, which will not tell in your 
favour with a jury." 

" A jury ! " said ^Ibert Savari, without being 
in the least moved by the word, which the 
magistrate had purposely used. "I trust I 
shall not have to appear before a jury. You 
cannot be long in recognising my entire inno- 



cence." 



" We will deal with that question by-and-by. 
At présent I am going oii with your examina- 
tion. Had you not on one previous occasion, 
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when barely twenty-fîve years of âge, to appear 
in a court of justice ? " 

" Yes, in connection with a duel." 

" In which you killed ypur adversary ? " 

" That is true ; I had that misfortune, but I 
was acquitted." 

"The proceedings in that mattér stamped 
you already as a profligate ? " 

" Ah, sir ! I was neither more nor less pro- 
fligate than the young men with whom I Hved, 
and who hâve since become men of honour, 
and steady withal. Some are physicians, others 
notariés, some magist rates. Ask the m to tell 
you after what manner they lived between 
eighteen and twenty-five years of âge, where 
they passed their evenings, what society they 
frequented, ànd if they will speak out they 
will be as open to the reproach of profligacy 
am. 

" But you also had the réputation of being 
extremely violent ?" 

" In that no mistake was made. Unfortu- 
nately for my self, I hâve ever been very violent.'* 
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" And you are not afraid of confessing it ? 
Such an admission is of great importance in 
connection with the matter now in hand." 

" How that can be I am at a loss to under- 
stand, seeing that I hâve nothing to do with 
the présent case." 

M. Gourbet stopped, astonished by the 
coolness and natural demeanour of the man 
before him. In his extended career he had 
sometimes had to struggle with really great 
actors — some culprits had defended their 
liberty and their lives step by slep, boldly for 
days together, pitting stratagem against strata- 
gem, their shrewdness against his. But now 
he had to contend against novel tactics — the 
accused appeared to hâve called candour to his 
aid, and to be using it as a weapon of defence. 
Far from attempting to palliate his faults or his 
errors, he avowed them ail without any brag- 
ging, but at the same time without whining ; 
free from any apparent désire to argue about 
his mode of life, he yet frankly admitted its 
irregularity. 
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" This man is either innocent, or he is en- 
dued with great energy and rare intelligence/' 
mentally observed M. Gourbet^ before resum- 
ing his examination. 

" It was not only," he continued at length 
" on the occasion of the duel that you came^ 
into collision with justice. There is another 
afFair — ^" 

" I was waiting for you to mention it, sir ; I 
am hère only to reply to your questions ;. 
you impressed that upon me, and I hâve not 
forgotten it." 

" You are right. Be good enough, then, to 
tell me if you were ever mixed up in a gam- 
bling afFair ? " 

" I was. The afFair was, briefly, as foUows. 
A young man lost sixty thousand francs at play, 
and, not being able to pay his creditors on the 
foUowing day, accused them of having tam- 
pered with the cards ; in other words, of having 
robbed him. Not a very uncommon occur- 
rence — unlucky players, instead of blaming 
fortune and, sometimes, their own stupid 
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System of playing, prefer to bring charges 
again^t their comrades and make themselves 
out the dupes of roguery. This species of ac- 
cusation spares them the necessity of paying 
their gaming debts, and they hâve the addi- 
tîonal advantage of appearing in the character of 
victims. In the case you mention, a com- 
plaint was lodged against a dozen individuals, 
of whom I happened to be one. We were 
taken before the PubUc Prosecutor, and 
examined ; the cards supposed to hâve been 
tampered with^ were produced, and the resuit 
of the uproar was that our calumniator paid 
his debts in full to us after a lapse of six months 
instead of on the day foUowing his loss. It is 
but right to add that we requested him to send 
along with his bank notes a written apology for 
his conduct — a request with which he deemed 
it prudent to comply." 

Albert Savari gave thèse détails with such 
case and indifférence, in a tone so génial, and 
he appeared so thoroughly comfortable in his 
chair that the registrar himself, for a moment, 
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forgot where he was, and, imagining himself 
in a drawing-room face to face with an agree- 
able talker,was surprised to find himself listen- 
ing, instead of writing, as his duty was. 

Behind the screeil nothing betrayed the pré- 
sence of Madame Vidal. She maintained, as 
she had promised, the strictest silence. 

After some little reflection, M. Gourbet, not 
having any more preliminary questions ^to put 
. to the accused, plunged in mediam rem with 
that abruptness which magistrates sometimes 
use, and which is calculated both to intimidate 
and confuse a prisoner. 

"How did you pass the evening of the içth 
October last ? " was the sudden question put by 
him to Savari. 

" How did you ? " was the reply. 

This very unexpected answer was of a sort 
to irritate a magistrate, however long-sufFering 
he might be. M. Gourbet rose, and, address- 
ing the prisoner, said — 

" You forget, sir, the respect due to justice > 
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whom 1 at this moment represent. I shall at 
once give orders for your — ^" 

" Sir," interrupted Savari in a firm voice, but 
with a tone of perfect politeness intended to 
calm the legitimate irritation of his judge, 
'^^ y ou hâve misunderstood the meaning'of my 
words, I assure you. I had not the slightest 
intention of wounding a magistrate, who, 
though severe in manner and language, I am 
bound to say has never for an instant been 
wanting in courtesy and politeness. I merely 
wished, by means of the question I asked in 
reply to yours, to make you understand how 
difficult it was to answer you. You ask me 
point-blank what I did with myself on the 
i9th October, and I reply — ' And you î ' I am 
quite convinced that, with the very best inten- 
tions, no one, suddenly thrust into a corner, 
with an abrupt request to give an account of 
his actions, would be able to comply with it." 

" That dépends very much on a man s mode 
of life, whether more or less irregular," said M. 
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Gourbet, reseating himself. "The question 
you allude to, though embarrassing to some, 
would not be so to ail. But this conversation 
bas given you time to reflect ; can you now 
reply? '* 

" I hope so, at ail events. To the best of 
my belief, I dined at the Café Anglais." 
" Are you known there î *' 
" Perfectly, for several years past." 
" At what hour do you think you left ? " 
" About eight o'clock, I should say." 
" Be as précise as possible, I beg. Your 
replies are of great importance, seeing that the 
crime under considération must hâve taken 
place between eight and nine o'clock," added 
M. Gourbet, whose tactics for the moment 
were to appear outspoken. 

"If I had committed the crime," replied 
Savari, " I should know at what hour I had 
committed it, and then I should hâve told you 
that I had remained at the Café Anglais up 
to nine o'clock, and so hâve established an 
alibu^ 
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" But your statement might hâve been veiy 
easily controverted." 

" With very great difficulty, I imagine. The 
frequenters of the Café Anglais dine late ; it is 
by no means unusual to see people at the 
dinner-table towards nine o'clock, and out of 
half-a-dozen waiters at least half would in ail 
good faith maintain that I was one of the last 
to leave. If, therefore, I say that I left the 
café about eight o'clock, I show my désire to 
approach as nearly as possible to the truth." 

"Be it so. You left the Café Anglais at 
eight o'clock ; what did you do then ? " 

"According to my custom, I must hâve 
stroUed for an hour along the Boulevard des 
Italiens." 

" Whom did you see there ? Did you stop 
to speak to any of your friends ? " 

Albert Savari reflected for a moment in the 
most natural manner, and then replied — 

" No ; I am under the impression that I 
walked by myself and did not meet any- 
body." 
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" That sounds strange,'* remarked the Magis- 
trate. "The weather was extremely fine on 
the içth October, and there must hâve been, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, plenty of 
your acquaintances on the Boulevard des 
Italiens." 

" Possibly so ; but fortune ordained that I 
should not see them. Besides, permit me ta 
observe, that at nine o'clock in the evening the 
Boulevard des Italiens is less frequented than 
at any other moment ; people by that time 
hâve gone to the théâtre, or their club, or some 
friend's house." 

" After your hour's walk, where did you go, 
may I ask î " 

" I went home for a moment." 

" According to you, that was at nine 
o'clock ?" 

" Abo\it nine." 

" Your porter, who has been examined since 
your arrest, asserts that he did not see you 
until towards ten o'clock." 

" Nine, half-past, or ten, would be pretty 
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much the same to a porter, who half his time 
is asleep in his lodge." 

" And why did y ou go home, contrary ta 
your usual habit, at that hour on that particular 
evening ? " 

" For a very simple reason. I had on a light 
overcoat and, as the evening had become chilly, 
I went to get a heavier one." 

" It would hâve been easier for you to hâve 
gone direct to the house where you passed the 
night." 

" It was on account of my going to that 
house that I clothed myself more warmly. I 
hâve often had to leave it at two or three 
o'clock in the morning, and I took my pré- 
cautions accordingly." 

" Did you not rather put aside your light 
overcoat because it had on it certain stains 
which might compromise you ? " 

" Stains ! " said Savari, with great uncon- 
cern. " What stains ? " 

"Two or three stains of blood. How do 
you account for them ? " 
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** I do not account for thetn. I am positive 
they do not exist," replied Savari, firmly. 

M. Gourbet had hoped that the prisoner, if 
he were guilty, would betray himself in face of 
this attack, and that he would attempt to give 
some sort of explanation with regard to thèse 
blood stains, accounting for them by his nose 
having been bleeding, or hiis hand eut, as 
murderers generally do under similar circum- 
stances. Any such explanation would hâve 
damaged Albert Savari, and possibly hâve im- 
plicated him, seeing that, in spite of every 
effort, not a single trace of blood, such as M. 
Gourbet hinted at, could be discovered on the 
overcoat in question. So he had to put up 
with the failure of this ruse^ either from the 
fact that Savari was innocent, as he maintained 
he was, or by reason of the Jinesse and cool- 
ness which he possessed in no small degree. 
But, fearing that his stratagem might be seen 
through, M. Gourbet was unwilling to abandon 
with too great haste the line of questioning he 
had adopted, so he told Savari that the coat > 
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^would be submitted to the inspection of practical 
chemists. This had no effect, either, on the 
prisoner, who simply turned towards the Magis- 
trale, as an intimation that he awaited the further 
progress of the examination. 

" After having remained at home for a few 
moments," continued M. Gourbet, " you pro- 
•ceeded to the house of one Pélagie d'Ermont, 
a woman of light character, who for a con- 
sidérable period has belonged to a very low 
class, and with whom you live." 

" Excuse me, sir," said Savari, with a smile. 
^' I know Madame d'Ermont, know her very 
well indeed, but I protest that there is no truth 
in the remainder of your statement." 

" We will not argue about a phrase. What- 
€ver may be your connection with this person, 
you will admit that she lives in great luxury, 
that she spends considérable sums on her 
house, her dress, and her carriages, and that 
you must in some degree contribute towards 
keeping up this expensive establishment ? " 
4 " Well, sir, undoubtedly some of my mcmey 
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has found its way to the person of whom you. 
speak, but I should feel much obligea by your 
avoiding exaggeration in this particular. You, 
sir, in your capacity as a magistrate, must 
know, as well as I do, the nooks and crannies 
of Parisian life with ail its strange features, 
and you cannot be ignorant of the fact that it 
is possible to be on terms of intimacy with 
such as Madame d'Ermont without being 
absolutely obliged to ruin oneself." 

Savari gave this explanation in a playful, 
familiar manner; as if he were conversing with 
a friend. Even M. Gourbet had relaxed some- 
what of his severity ; he listened to the prisoner 
with a better grâce, and looked at him with an 
eye less stern. He was under the spell, to a 
certain extent, of a mellow voice and an air of 
good breeding and intelligence, and he was 
surprised to find himself becomjng oblivious- 
of the circumstance that he was in his own 
office, face to face with a man suspected of an 
odious crime. He rose and paced to and fro^ 
iwhilst Savari, who had also risen, leaned with. 
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his back against the mantel-piece, attentively 
studying the always impassable registrar. 

Suddenly M. Gourbet, remembering the 
présence of Julia Vidal, was anxious to know 
how she fared, and approached the screen. A 
look, unseen by ail, sufficed to satisfy his 
curiosity. Julia, motionless as a statue, 
awaited in silence the conclusion of the ex- 
amination. Her death-like pallor struck the 
Magistrate, and recalled him to that gravity 
which, for a moment, he had relaxed. He re- 
turned to his place at the desk, and, entering 
on a new train of thought, said — 

" You knew Maurice Vidal ? " 

«Idid." . 

" For how long ? " 

" About three years." 

" Under what circumstances did you know 
him ? " 

" One of our mutual friends, M. de Montoux,. 
to whom I one day expressed my wish to 
speculate on the Bourse, suggested an intro- 
duction to M. Vidal. The latter gave me a 
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very kind réception, and consented to exécute 
my commissions." 

"Without asking for any guarantee or 
security ? " 

" My Word was sufficient, more especially as 
my commissions were on a very small scale, 
the balance either way on settling-day not ex- 
ceeding one or two thousand francs." 

" Such was not always the case, for it was 
not long before you lost a considérable sum." 

" That is so. A political rumour which 
came to my ears induced me one day to départ 
from my customary caution. I sent M. Vidal, 
during business hours, an order which, un- 
fortunately for me, he executed immediately. 
The rumour was false, and ail my calculations 
were upset." 

" How much did you lose over the trans- 
. action ? " 

" Twenty thousand francs." 

" My information says fifty thousand." 

" Excuse me ; the first transaction which I 
hâve had the honour of explaining to you 
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cost me twenty thousand francs. Subsequently 
I engaged in a second, and then a third, to» 
recoup my loss, instead of whicli I increased 
my liabilities to the amount you hâve named." 

" And M. Vidal made no attempt to stay 
this downward course, disastrous alike for you 
and himself, since the broker whom he em- 
ployed would hold him responsible for your 
losses ? " 

"M. Vidal had seen me discharge without 
delay other liabilities, less important, certainly, 
than thèse, but still considérable, and he had 
no reason to doubt my solvency." 

" And what was the resuit of ail this loss ? '* 

" My account was handed to me in détail, 
and I was compelled to confess that I needed 
time to settle it." 

What was the reply of M. Vidal to that ? '*' 
I am bound to say that he took it in bad 

A. " 

part. 

" In reality, a lamentable scène took place 
on the Bourse between you and your creditor ? " 

« Yes, sir." 
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"Cordicr," said the Magistrate to his re- 
gistrar, "hâve the goodness to read over to 
the prisoner the report of the Commissîoner 
of Police of the Bourse on the subject of this 
fracas." 

The little man took up a packet of papers 
from ofF the table, and slowly read the report 
of which we hâve already given extracts. The 
reading over, M. Gourbet asked Savari if the 
report was correct. 

" Entirely so," replied the prisoner. 

*^Then you admit that in conséquence of 
your altercation with M. Vidal, you gave him 
bills to the amount of fifty thousand francs ? " 

" I did." 

'^ What has become of those bills ? " quickly 
asked the Magistrate. 

" They should hâve been found at my house 
during the domiciliary visit made there." 

" Yes, they were so found, but how came 
they there ? " 

" In a very simple way. I met them, and 
they were handed over to me." 
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^' By whom ? " 

" By Maurice Vidal himself." 

« When ? " 

" The afternoon before his death, which was 
the morrow of the date when my bills becatne 
•due." 

" That is impossible ; you went to the Rue 
<ie la Paix, and nobody was at home." 

" Yes, I was told that M. Vidal had gone 
out, and that he would not be home again 
until evening. But I was anxious to discharge 
my obligations to him. I knew that he re- 
garded me with but little favour after our 
quarrel and I feared the expense which might 
resuit, so I went in search of him, and found 
him." 

*^Where?» 

" In the Rue Vivienne, along which he was 
in the daily habit of walking when he left the 
Bourse. It must hâve been about half-past 
three." 

" And it was there, in the street, that you 
received the bills î That is scarcely probable." 
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" Why ? Securities of importance change 
hands every moment amongst men on the 
Bourse, on the staircase perhaps, or in the 
neighbouring streets. And after ail, fifty 
thousand francs is not such an enormous 
sum." 

" And you persist that M. Vidal had about 
him your bills to the amount of fifty thousand 
francs î " 

"I do. He must hâve had them about 
him, seeing that he gave them up to me oa 
the spot." 

"That is hardly crédible." 

"AUow me to observe that my creditor^ 
when I handed him the bills, warned me that 
he should at once proceed against me for the 
amount if ^they were not met on the day 
they became due. The day foUowing that 
date had arrived without his having heard a. 
Word from me, and he had no doubt gone out 
with the bills in his pocket for the purpose of 
carrying out his threat." 

M. Gourbet, evidently rendered impatient 
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by thèse replies of Savari, refiected for a 
moment, and then resumed. 

"This account, which, I admit, has been 
cleverly concocted by you, fails in one essen- 
tial particular. M. Vidal told several persons 
that he had no expectation of being repaid by 
you. If that had happened, as you say it did, 
surely he would hâve lost no time in inform- 
ing his friends of the pleasant intelligence." 

" He would not hâve paid them a visit for 
that express purpose, and accident no doubt 
prevented his meeting them." 

" There you are wrong. He dined with one 
of them on the igth October." 

" Well," replied Savari, without being in the 
least disconcerted, "he must hâve been pre- 
occupied with some other matter, or possibly 
he had his reasons for not publicly stating 
what had happened. It is sometimes prudent to 
avoid mentioning to a friend that you hâve just 
received an unexpected sum of money. That 
friend might attempt to borrow from you, and so 
put you to inconvenience or embarrassment." 

VOL. I. I 
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" The latter feding will never trouble you — 
you hare always a reply, more or less happy, 
at command," replied M. Gourbet, this time 
visibly put out. **What answer will you 
make to this question ? How did you corne 
by the fifty thousand francs which you prétend 
you repaid ? ** 

The accused, who so far had replied without 
hésitation, was sîlent. 

Did you hear me ? " asked M. Gourbet 

or are you under the necessity of arranging 
your reply ?'' 

" Oh ! sir,** said Savari, with a smile, " if I 
needed to prépare my reply, I should hâve 
had, you must allow, time enough since the 
commencement of this long examination to do 
so. The question you hâve put is one of 
great importance, and I certainly anticipated 
it. My hésitation, however, proceeded from 
the fear that my reply may not satisfy you." 

"It will not, then, be entirely satisfac- 
tory î " 

" No, not to you, a practical man leading a 
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regular life, and not disposed to allow of 
certain eccenttic methods of raising money.*' 
" Let us hear about thèse methods." 
After having thus skilfiilly prepared the 
Magistrate for what he was about to say, 
Savari proceeded — 

" I was for two months very much worried 
with respect to discharging my debt to M. 
Vidal. I knew that he was sufficiently ill- 
disposed towards me and I dreaded proceed- 
ings, the least resuit of which would hâve 
been the loss of my crédit. I had then 
recourse to one of those methods, neither 
novel nor unusual with young Parisians in 
desperate cases, but which, as a rule, fail of 
success. At the beginning of October I sold 
some articles of jewellery and art treasures 
which I had contrived to save from the wreck 
of my efFects at various times. I borrowed 
iive-and-twenty louis from one friend and 
thirty from another, and thus managed to 
scrape together three thousand five hundred 
irancs, with which I betook myself to Spa, 
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where roulette and trente et quarante flourish^ 
I hazarded a thousand francs there, andy 
thanks to a new System on which I had long^ 
been bent, I succeeded in winning nearly tent 
thousand francs in a couple of days." 

The Magistrate looked as if he did not 
believe a word of ail this, but Savari did not 
appear to notice the efFect which his taie had 
produced, and went on to say — 

" From Spa I proceeded to Germany, stop-- 
ping at Baden, Homburg, and Wiesbaden, 
playing at ail thèse places with unbroken 
success. In short, after an absence of a few 
days, I returned to Paris on the i5th of Octo- 
ber with a sum of fifty-five thousand francs, 
which I devoted to paying ofF my creditor in 
fuU. Such is my story — a very simple one in 
reality, but, unluckily for me, like anything 
truly simple, it appears at first sight exceed- 
ingly complicated." 

" Undoubtedly so," replied the Magistrate. 
" It has no weight with me, and since the facts 
you hâve adduced are incapable of being 
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proved, they will not assist you in establishing 
your innocence." 

" I beg your pardon — it can easily be proved 
that I left Paris at the beginning of October, 
that I stayed at Spa at an hôtel near the * Con- 
versation' Rooms, the Hôtel d'Orange, I 
believe, where my name in fuU and other 
particulars are recorded. At Baden I occupied 
an apartment in the Hôtel Victoria, and at 
Homburg in the Hôtel de Bellevue. Finally, 
if you wish, I can easily prove that I returned 
to Paris on the 15 th." 

"And how will you prove that you won 
fifty thousand francs ? " 

"That is more difficult, I admit. -Never- 
theless, several people saw me both play and 



win.'' 



" Germans, were they not, or Belgians, 
strangers or people unknown ; where will you 
find them again ? " 

" Good Heavens ! sir," cried Savari, with a 
certain amount of excitement as if he were 
annoyed at his word being so persistently 
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doubted, " when I was seated at the gambling 
tables in Germany, I could not foresee that on 
my return to France I should be accused of 
assassination, and that, in defence of my life 
and liberty, I should hâve to account for my 
luck in play. If I had foreseen any such a 
thing, I should hâve taken care to forward 
every evening a déclaration in form signed by 
those who held the bank and the croupiers." _ 

Without replying to this outburst of sar- 
casm, during which the prisoner, for the first 
time since the commencement of the lengthy 
interview, lost some of his habituai calm, M. 
Gourbet rose, and, turning towards Savari, said 
to him — 

" My registrar will read over to you your 
examination, and will then ask you to sign it." 

" Very well, sir, I am at your orders." 

He brought his chair close to the desk of 
M. Cordier, and appeared to listen with unre- 
mitting attention. 

Whilst this reading, which occupied more 
than half an hour and was not interrupted by 
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a single remark from Savari, was going on, M. 
Gourbet, seated at his desk, was plunged in a 
deep rêverie. He could not conceal from 
himself that, in spite of his efforts, he had 
utterly failed in penetrating the darkness sur- 
rounding the tragedy in the Rue de la Paix. 
Nay more, this darkness grew more and more 
dense. It was on Albert Savari that his sus- 
picions had fallen ; of ail the persons con- 
nected with this afFair he was the only one on 
whom any possibility of guilt would be fixed, 
and he had escaped. Yes, he had eluded him, 
or would very shortly do so, as it was évident 
that nothing, so to speak, but négative sus- 
picions had been brought to bear against him. 
To the questions put to him he had not always 
replied in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
but none of his answers tended to criminate 
himself. If he had not given any certain proof 
of his innocence, neither could any absolute 
évidence of his guilt be discovered. 

M. Gourbet, without going beyond the 
bounds of legality, and without laying himself 
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open to any reproaches of conscience, could 
still make use of vigorous measures with 
regard to Savari and could prolong his arrest, 
but he was fuUy conscious that no charge had 
been made out against him, as an accused 
person, sufRcient to allow of his being made 
an actual prisoner for trial in an assize court. 

AU thèse reflections, with a magistrate as 
conscientious as M. Gourbet, signified much. 

"Sir," said Savari to the registrar, when the 
reading of the examination was over, "the 
replies which I hâve had the honour of 
making to the Magistrate hâve been trans- 
cribed by you with the most perfect exactness. 
I hâve nothing to say against thèse minutes of 
the proceedings, and I would sign them with 
both hands, if that were necessary." 

He then rose, took the hat which he had put 
on the mantel pièce, and turned to M. Gourbet 
as if awaiting his orders. 

" M. Savari," said the Magistrate, evidently 
ill at ease and slightly annoyed by the manner 
of the accused, " I foresee that I shall hâve to 
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put some further questions to you, and, pend- 
ing that, I shall be obliged to keep you in 
.arrest." 

Albert Savari did not reply, contenting 
.himself with a silent bow. 

" But," added M. Gourbet, " I may in some 
•degree render your position less unpleasant ; 
for instance, you will not be in close custody." 

"Oh! that would not alarm me. When 
«one arrives at my âge and bas lived the life I 
hâve, isolation and the opportunity of recalling 
and reflecting on the past ought to be a matter 
for rejoicing. There is not much leisure in a 
Parisian existence — it is an incessant whirlpool 
vof business or pleasure with time only to act, 
not to think. My captivity will be of advan- 
etage in that it will give my mind' an interval of 
repose, and I shall émerge from prison, I hope, 
less excited, less feverish, and having gained in 
.strength. Also, whilst thanking you for your 
^ood intentions towards me, I beg of you 
most earnestly not to give them efFect. 
Résides, I can assure you that I expect no 
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visits ; I hâve not a single intimate friend, and 
none of the companions of my pleasures will 
put themselves out, I know, to corne and see- 
me. If I could gain access for them to my 
prison, they might be tempted by curiosity,, 
but an interview in a waiting room, with which 
they doubtless would hâve to content them^ 
selves, would not be sufficiently attractive. 
As for the numerous female acquaintances^ 
which you hâve been pleased to assume I 
possess, they are far too much occupied to 
think of me. If, indeed, some better disposed 
one of them entertained the charitable idea of 
passing away a quarter of an hour in my little 
cell, she would be certain to come across a 
more advantageous admirer on the road, and 
stop half-way. I shall see ail that world agaiiL 
in a few days, on my release from prison, and 
it will be soon enough." 

" As you please," replied the Magistrate^ 
bowing in his turn to Savari in token of their 
interview being at an end. Then turning to- 
the registrar, he said — 
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" Tell the persons who are in waiting outside 
that this prisoner is about to withdraw.'* 

Savari comprehended the courtesy extended 
to him. He was to be allowed to leave the 
Magistrate's office in the same way that he 
entered it, as a visitor and a man at large, not 
as a prisoner ; he would only fînd his escort in 
the corridor. Bowing once more in acknow-^ 
ledgment of this pièce of politeness, he opened 
the door himself and disappeared. 

Then Julia Vidal, who had loyally kept her 
promise and had not interrupted the proceed-- 
ings, so deeply interesting to her, by a word or a 
gesture, got up from her seat, pushed aside the 
screen which had concealed her, and advanced^ 
looking pale and stern, towards M. Gourbet. 
When she was within two paces of him she 
stopped, and, stretching out her arm in the 
direction of the door through which Savari 
had passed, she said with fierce energy — 

" The man who has just gone out through 
that door, the man you hâve just had under 
examination, is the assassin of my husband ! '* 



CHAPTER VIL 



When he had recovered from his surprise on 
"hearing this decided accusation hurled against 
a man whom he, a Magistrate, was almost dis- 
posed to consider innocent, M. Gourbet 
endeavoured to persuade Julia that her grief 
had possibly rendered her unjust, and that her 
ardent désire to avenge her husband caused 
her to look upon everybody as guilty. To ail 
the arguments brought to bear upon her she 
replied by thèse words — 

" I am not mistaken ; I am sure I am not." 

" Did you notice," said the Magistrate, " in 
the prisoner's attitude, or in his look, or his 
words, anything which escaped mer " 

" Nothing particular." 

" Well, then, on what do you base your 
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conviction, for it is more than a supposition 
with you ? " 

"On nothing, and on everything. From 
the moment that man entered the room I had 
within me an extraordinary sensation ; when 
he spoke my whole being thrilled. Why, if 
he were innocent, had he such an efFect on 
me ? You hâve already confronted me with 
two prisoners and I was calm enough then, 
but this man, Savari, is no stranger to me ; he 
is bound up intimately with my hfe — I hâve 
sufFered for him, and I am certain, nay, I swear, 
I am destined to suffer again." 

" You are an Italian, Madame, and, there-^ 
fore, somewhat of a fatahst." 

" Possibly so, but at this moment I am 
logical. Whence comes the deep uneasiness 
which I felt in the présence of this man, whom 
I never saw and do not know ? He is guilty 
— I tell you he is guilty ! " 

And her gestures, her attitude, the sound 
of her voice, the lightning glances flashing 
from her eyes, ail served to strengthen this 
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jstrange accusation. She was magnificent so ; 
she might hâve been a priestess of ancient 
Italy, denouncing to the people a profaner of 
some sacred shrine. 

Whilst M. Gourbet, rather dazzled, was 
looking at her and considering how best he 
could calm this excite ment, a constable entered 
and handed him a paper. 

" Is he there î " asked the Magistrate, after 
glancing at the paper. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Show him in." 

A moment afterwards the door opened, and 
Vibert appeared. 

In his letter to the Marquis de X he 

had painted his own portrait, so we will not 
describe him afresh. 

" You wished to speak to me," asked the 
Magistrate, as the police agent made his 
respectful salutation. 

" Yes, sir, I came to place myself at your 
orders in connection with the Rue de la Paix 



assassination." 
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" It was you, then, who called at this 
lady's house," said the Magistrate, pointing to 
Julia. 

" Certainly, but I was not admitted," leplied 
Vibert, looking over his blue spectacles in the 
same direction. 

" Are you acquainted with this afFair in ail 
its détails? " 

" Nearly so, sir. I was one of the first to 
«nter the room in the Rue de la Paix, a few 
moments after the crime was discovered." 

" I remember now, the Commissioner of 
Police of the Tuileries section mentioned you 
in his report, did he not ? " 

" Possibly." 

" And he also mentioned, it appears to me, 
certain suspicions, entertained by you in the 
first instance ? " 

" Suspicions both absurd and very much 
regretted by me," quickly replied Vibert, in- 
terrupting the Magistrate, and casting a look full 
of repentance on Madame Vidal. " I can only 
say, in my excuse, that I entertained them but 
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for an instant. They are fîxed now in another 
direction." 

Ah, where ? " 

On the same individual as your own are, 
sir, since you caused him to be arrested yester- 
day." 

" You mean Albert Savari î " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Hère are the minutes of his examination, 
just concluded, read them attentively." 

Vibert seated himself in the chair of the 
registrar, who had gone out, adjusted his 
spectacles on his nose, leaned his elbows on the 
table with his head between his hands, and was 
soon absorbed in his reading. Meanwhile 
M. Gourbet, seated before the fîre, conversed 
with Julia. 

" Well, what do you think of it ? " asked 
the Magistrate, when Vibert got up from his 
chair after the lapse of a quarter of an hour. 

" Am 1 allowed to speak plainly ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Then, I think that it would be impossible 
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to frame an indictment, much less secure a 
conviction,' from what appears on the face of 
thèse minutes." 

" I agrée with y ou. The grand jury would 
throw out the bill.'* 

" But if to thèse points others are linked ? " 
added Vibert. 

" Hâve you any ? " asked the Magistrate 
with interest. 

No, sir, but I will both seek and find some.'* 
If only you are on the right scent," said 
M. Gourbet, " if M. Savari is guilty — " 

" He is ! " cried Madame Vidal suddenly. 
She had not lost a word of this conversation, 
which indeed was carried on aloud. 

" Ah ! " said the police agent, turning quickly 
to Julia, " Madame is convinced of the guilt 
of the accused î " 

" Yes, convinced ! " 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed Vibert, forgetting the 
Magistrate's présence and giving rather loud 
vent to his joy. " Bravo ! Savari is lost, I am 
sure now of finding proofs against him." 

VOL. I. K 
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M. Gourbet could not help looking curiousljr 
at this peculiar police agent, who brought 
candour and enthusiasm into the exercise of a 
profession ordinarily marked by dissimulation 
and reserve. 

But he had not yet corne to the end of his 
surprises. Vibert, who, after his boisterous 
outburst of joy, set to work to reflect, ail at 
once put his hand to his forehead as if he had 
found an idea, and said — 

" The learned Magistrate probably observed, 
during his examination of the prisoner, that 
the latter was a match for him ?" 

" Undoubtedly," replied M. Gourbet, " in- 
nocent or guilty, M. Savari is a man of great 
intelligence.*' 

" Then," replied Vibert, " we shall make no 
headway so long as he is in prison." 

" Why î '* 

" Because a man of his métal will not be 
beaten by a few days, or even a few weeks' 
nominal impçisonment. As for expecting him 
to make a confidant of a fellow prisoner, he is 
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not the man to do that. It does sometimes 
happen that an ordinary criminal or an old 
ofFender falls in, whilst in the cells, with an old 
comrade, and confides in him, and that this 
•old comrade is what is called a mouton^ a man 
who will tell the police everything. By this 
means important information is occasionally 
obtained, but nothing of the kind can be an- 
ticipated in the présent case. Savari is not 
likely to meet, either hère or in any other 
prison, with anybody he knows, and therefore he 
will maintain absolute silence." 

" Well, what conclusion do y ou draw from 
that ? " 

" If you will allow me, sir, to ofFer you 
advice, I should say that the prisoner should 
be set at liberty without delay." 

" And what then do you anticipate ? Do you 
think that he will commit himself any the 
more because he is free ? " 

" There will be a better chance of his doing 
so when he is free." 

" And if terrified by what has already hap- 
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pened to him, and fearing a second arrest, he 
absconds — what then ? *' 

" That is not likely, sir ; if he had wished to 
escape, he would hâve attempted it after having 
committed the crime, always supposing, of 
course, that he did commit it. He must hâve 
relied upon his shrewdness and self-possessioa 
to counteract ail your efforts, and he will hâve 
far more confidence in himself now that, after 
having been once in the hands of justice, he 
has escaped out of them. Besides ail this, 
Savari is one of those genuine Parisians to* 
whom the air of Paris is indispensable, who do 
not know how to live anywhere else, and wha 
will face any danger rather than fly into exile. 
This is not the case amongst men of his class 
only — how many criminals there are who 
would be perfectly safe abroad, or even in any 
' of the Departments of France, but who risk 
their liberty and lives to breathe once more 
the air of Paris, so necessary, apparently, for 
their lungs. I am still supposing Savari to be 
guilty, and I imagine he would say to himself — 
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•'^ I have committed a crime which may send me 
" to the scafFold. What Une of conduct shall 
I adopt ? Shall I fly ? That would be an 
avowal of guilt. If I were captured en route, 
*^ which is quite possible, it would be àll over 
^^ with me. If I succeed in escaping, I shall 
have to vegetate abroad without means of ex- 
istence. Better stay where I am, and run the 
*^risk of arrest. I have too much spirit in me not 
*^ to get out of the scrape somehow." "That is 
just what he has done. Of course,'* continued 
Vibert, after taking breath, for warming with 
his subject, he had spoken with an amount of 
volubility, " I propose, whilst liberating the 
prisoner, to subject him to close surveillance. 
I will take charge of that, and he shall never 
know it." 

" Be it so," said the Magistrate, " he is a 
prisoner no longer. I agrée to that at once, and 
I also consent to your keeping a strict watch 
over him, and his movements. What then do 
you propose, what is your plan of action ? " 
" My plan ? That has to be carefully thought 
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out. But I feel hère," striking his forehead,. 
" I feel hère that it will succeed." 

M. Gourbet looked at Vibert. His com- 
plexion, as a rule wan, had brightened ; his 
eyes glistened through his spectacles, his 
figure was drawn up, and he appeared convinced 
of what he said, and sure of his business. The 
Magistrate, with his vast expérience of men, 
saw at once that he had to deal with one of 
those police agents who, both devoted to, and 
deeply imbued with the principles of their 
profession, are capable, when employed with 
tact, of rendering inestimable services to society. 
At once he resolved to secure the assistance of 
so valuable an ally, and though it is not eus- 
tomary for magistrates of his class to deal 
directly with police agents, or to entrust spécial 
duties to them, he resolved, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case in hand, to départ 
from the beaten track. 

" So you consider yourselfsure of success? " 
said he, turning to tht protégé of the Marquis. 
deX— . 
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" If Savari is guilty/' replied Vibert without 
any hésitation, " I hold myself responsible for 
bringing to you the proofs of his guilt. But 
I must stipulate certain conditions.*' 

" Let us hear them," said the Magistrate, 
who was becoming accustomed to Vibert's 
original manner of dealing with him. 

" First of ail, it is understood that he will be 
set at liberty to-morrow." 

*^ That step may possibly be taken, but I 
must think over it." 

" It would also be advisable to send a para- 
graph from the Public Prosecutor's office to 
the varions légal newspapers, announcing his 
release from custody. Thèse paragraphs should 
contain an expression of regret on the score 
of any charge having been brought against 
Savari, and an apparent conviction of his in- 
nocence after his one examination. That will 
prevent his suspecting a trap; he will think 
himself perfectly free, and will be less careful 
of his sayings and doings.*' 

" I approve of your idea," said M. Gourbet 
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compelled to admire the foresight of the agent. 
*' And afterwards ? " 

" Afterwards ? Ah, sir," said Vibert, " there 
cornes the difficult part of the afFair. I wish 
to hâve my hands entirely free in this matter, 
to be, for some time, free from ail control, not 
to be interfered with by orders either from the 
Public Prosecutor's office, or the Préfecture of 
Police, and to hâve at my disposai such funds 
as may be necessary in case I should be com- 
pelled, in order not to lose sight of the accused, 
to adopt certain habits of luxury and dissipa- 
tion." 

" I will refer your requests to the proper 
quarter, and I hâve no doubt they will be 
acceded to. " 

" Then, sir, I hâve nothing to do but with- 
draw, and await your décision ; if it is in my 
favour, I will at once arrange my plan of action, 
and take the field." 

He said thèse words with the decided air of 
a gênerai setting out for some great expédition, 
and taking leave of the Minister of War. Then, 
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turning to Julia, who had been a silent listener 
during the whole of the interview, and in whose 
^yes Vibert, by his assurance and his promises, 
had assumed magnifîcent proportions, he said 
to her — 

" Madame,! shall need an interview with you, 
shortly, perhaps. Will you kindly give orders 
that I may be admitted ? " 

" Certainly," said Madame Vidal, "I shall be 
3t home whenever you présent yourself." 

Vibert made his adieux^ and disappeared 
noiselessly while Julia was taking leave of the 
JMagistrate. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



The various requests put forward by Vibert 
must hâve been acceded to, for, on the foUow-^ 
ing day, this paragraph appeared in the Gazette^ 
des Tribunaux : — 

* 

" M. Albert S , who was yesterday re- 

ported in our columns as being implicated in 
the assassination in the Rue de la Paix, and for 
whose arrest a warrant was issued, was almost 
immediately released, after an examination 
which dispôsed of every charge brought against 
him. From private information which we hâve- 
received, it would, moreover, appear that the 
law has made up its mind on this subject, and 
the real culprit, who is known to hâve ab- 
stonded to a foreign country, will not be long 
before he is discovered and delivered up, extra- 
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dition being an easy matter in cases of assassi- 
nation. Our readers may rest assured that we 
shall keep them informed of ail the intelligence 
which may reach us, so long as it is not of a 
nature to hamper the action of justice." 

The good faith of this paragraph was entirely 
believed in, and the opposition journals (we 
are on the eve of the Révolution of February^ 
be it remembered), did not neglect such a. 
golden opportunity of reading the Govern- 
ment a lesson. They expressed an immense 
amount of pity for the lot of M. Savari, and 
held him up as the wretched victim of another 
judicial mistake. 

In Paris the most trivial occurrences some- 
times assume gigantic proportions. An event 
îs exaggerated to-day, because to-morrow it 
may no longer be food for gossip. For a 
week, therefore, Savari became a political per- 
sonage, a martyr ; his forty-eight hours' con- 
finement was deplored as if he had been twenty 
years in a house of correction, and he was 
within an ace of being compared to Lesurques.. 
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The National profîted by the circumstance 
to fulminate a sensational article, which created 
quite a stir. Amongst the mass of papers we 
came across this article, and we reproduce it 
^ntire — 

" So, a citizen is spending his evening quietly 
at home, his feet on the fender, thinking of 
ivhat has happened to-day or will happen to- 
morrow, when ail of a sudden there is a loud 
knocking at his door, his domicile is invaded, 
his desk forced open, his most private papers 
read, and his inner life broken into. A sinister 
individual, assisted by others equally so, is the 
presiding genius of this exécution. And if the 
citizen, whose dwelling is thus violated, enquires 
the reason of ail this harshness, he is told that 
it is no concern of his, that there is no account 
to be rendered to him, and that everything will 
be explained later on by those who hâve the 
right so to do. If he exclaims against this, if 
his blood gets up, and if, strong in his inno- 
cence, he dares to resist the sinister individual, 
ihe others throw themselves upon him, hurry 
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him into a cab, and, if necessary, handcufFhim- 
* To the Conciergerie ' or the ^ Force/ they say 
to the driver, and very soon the prisoner finds 
himself mad with rage and grief, in a hideous 
room. 

" There he is searched, his pockets emptied, 
his surname and Christian name taken down, 
not a Word of explanation is vouchsafed to 
him, and at last he is led to a dungeon, and the 
door closes upon him. He is in solitary con- 
finement î Solitude ! a terrible word, and still 
more terrible when it means a leaden coiBn for 
the living ! An instrument of torture to en- 
feeble the brain and crush the soûl, as the 
thumbscrew and the iron boot were wont ta 
crush the body ! 

" There he remains for a whole day, perhaps 
two, without a word. Forty-eight hours — a. 
century ! A century, during which he has 
not seen a living person — he asks himself if it 
is ail a dream, or if, in a raving fever, he has 
been committed to Bicêtre. 

"At length he hears a step — some one ap- 



4( 
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proaches — gendarmes escort him — ^he traverses 

^loomy passages, ascends winding staircases, 

and finds himself at last before the Magistrale. 

^ You are accused,' somebody says to him, 

of having assassinated M. X .' 

«*M.X ? lî When?' 

" ^ Eight days ago.' 

" ' Where ?' 

" ' In the Rue Dauphine, in Paris.' 

*^ *But eight days ago I was at Marseilles with 
my family. AU the world can vouch for it. I 
had only just returned when I was arrested by 
your order/ 

" ' How is this ? An alibi ? Can you provc 
it ? Why did you not say so before ?' 

" ^ Before ? To whom ? Who has asked me 
a single question ? I hâve been imprisoned, 
and that is ail.' 

'^ ' If, sir, you are speaking the truth,there will 
be no delay in restoring to you your liberty.' 

*^ ' In doing that you will be merely giving 
me my due. But what else will you give me ? ' 

" ' I do not understand you.' 
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" * Yes, who is to compensate me for the 
-tortures I hâve just undergone, for the disgrâce 
which will cUng to me, for the business in 
which I was engaged and you hâve destroyed ? 
And my children, who hâve seen their father 
led to prison ; and my aged mother, whom the 
ieast excitement might kill, and who no doubt 
is dead by this time ? What do you think of 
ail that ? Do you imagine yQu hâve cried quits 
with me by saying — ' We were mistaken, you 
can go home ? ' 

" * You were thought culpable, sir ; there were 
proofs against you, and you hâve experienced 
nothing but what is right and proper.' 

" ' No, sir, instead of putting in force a 
warrant of arrest against me, you should hâve 
confined yourself to issuing a summons for 
my appearance before you.' 

" ^ And if, being guilty, and afraid of the 
cîonsequences of your guilt, you had attempted 
tofly?' 

" ^ Then you could hâve arrested me, and you 
would hâve had justice on your side. It is too 
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often forgotten in France that an accused 
person is not necessarily guilty, that some 
considération is due to him, and that, instead 
of dragging him before the magistrate, the 
magistrate should question him at his own 
house, and not arrest hinf until after the ex- 
amination, and then only if just grounds for 
such a course are shown.' 
" ^ That is often done.' 
" ^ And it should always be done.' 



» »» 



AU thèse articles were nuts to Vibert. 

" Savari," said he to himself, " cannot 
imagine that he is still an object of suspicion, 
and under surveillance. He will forget his 
reserve, he will make a mistake, and I shalL 
hâve him in my clutches." 

And the new agent of police smiled, smacked 
his lips and rubbed his hands. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Three days after the examination of Albert 
Savari, a man ofabout thirtyyears of age,with 
free and easy air, blue glasses on his nose, 
several décorations in his button-hole, and a 
décent sort of stick in his hand, knocked at 
the door of the widow, Madame Vidal. 

Marietta answered the door. 

" I wish to speak to your mistress," said the 
unknown. 

" It is only nine o'clock, and Madame Vidal 
îs not visible yet," said Marietta. 

" I am corne on important business." 

" Who are you ? " 

" Your mistress would not know my name ; 
tell her merely that I am the person she met 
in the Magistrate's office." 

VOL. I. L 
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^^Oh! that makes ail the différence, My 
mistress has spoken of you, and told me to 
admit you whenever you called." 

She now threw the door, which she had up 
to that time prudently held just ajar, wide 
open, and showed the unknown into the room. 
But, as they were going in, she stopped and 
said — 

" You, probably, do not wish to be seen by 
any one but my mistress." 

" Quite so, as far as possible." 

" There are some people in the study, for 
ever since my master's death there has been no 
getting rid of the lawyers and notariés — " 

" I will wait in the dining-room." 

" No, everybody will see you going out. 
Hâve the goodness to foUow me." 

She crossed a small passage, opened a door, 
and said — 

"I will inform my mistress that you are 
hère, and she will see you as soon as she is 
disengaged." 

Vibert (whom the reader has by this 
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time recognised), as he was alone, looked 
about him. He found himself in an élégant 
dressing-room, one 'of those charming nooks, 
thoroughly private, luxuriously furnished, 
jedolent of a thousand sweet scents, where 
only a subdued light can penetrate. The 
upholsterers of Paris hâve a speciality, pecuUar 
to themselves, for this species of oasis, not to 
be found either in the provinces or abroad. 
As a rule, the life of a Pàrisian gentleman is 
entirely away from home; he is the visitor 
rather than the visited ; he is never to be found 
in his drawing-room, except on spécial occa- 
sions ; he gets up, dresses himself, and rushes 
to business ; he cornes home, dresses afresh, 
and betakes himself to his pleasures. Of ail 
the furniture in his room, the dressing-table is 
the most used, and, consequently, he takes 
great pleasure in adorning it. 

On a long table of white marble shone 
magnificent ewers in porcelain and silver, 
bottles of ail kinds, élégant caskets, ivory- 
backed brushes of ail sizes, and for ail pur- 
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poses. On the mantel-piece was a clock of 
exquisite workmanship. Venetian mirrors on 
the walls, a statuette by Clodion, and, scattered 
about, a travelling bag from Aucoc's, a glove- 
box, a fan, a riding whip, opéra glasses, a 
Russian leather cigar case, and a half-open 
book. It is a pleasure to be amidst this pell- 
mell of élégant disorder ; there we can lay our 
hands at once on the varions articles to which 
we are accustomed ; hère we feel at home, at 
our ease, and realise what laziness is, and the 
luxury of the Jar nienie^ and the delight of 
lying at fuU length in a dressing-gown, and 
toasting our feet. 

Maurice Vidal, when he was young, had, 
probably, tasted the enjoyment to be derived 
from a well-ordered dressing-robm, and on his 
marriage had wished his wife to taste it also. 
He took a delight in furnishing this portion of 
his suite of rooms, and in adorning it with ail 
the thousand and one nothings which he could 
coUect. It was perhaps a boudoir and a muséum 
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together, rather than a dressing-room, but it 
was cHarming. 

Seated in a large, roomy chair, with his hat 
and cane between his knees, Vibert, whilst 
waiting for Madame Vidal, was gazing with ail 
his eyes. This sober individual, almost austère, 
simple both by reason of his tempérament and 
his pocket, had never found himself in such a 
scène. Whilst performing his duties as Secre- 
tary to a Commissioner of Police, he had 
frequently had to présent himsef in luxurious 
abodes; he had found himself in a drawing- 
room glittering with rich gilding, and had 
walked upon elaborate carpets, but he had 
never before been brought in contact with the 
inner life of a woman of the world, and that 
woman a pretty one. So this was a perfect 
révélation for him ; he experienced ail the 
astonishment, the surprise, the delight of a 
child with a new toy, of a school boy in love 
for the first time, of a respectable woman 
drawn by curiosity to a masked bail, or of a 
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shopkeeper clandestinely introduced behind the- 
scènes of a théâtre. 

Sometimes he did not content himself with 
looking, but got up and handled one of the- 
wonders spread arôund him, examining it,. 
weighing it, and, as it were, inhaling it. He 
might well hâve been taken for a lover waiting 
for his mistress, and becoming intoxicated vsdtb 
his recollections of the past and his hopes in 
the future. And whilst he gave himself up to 
this mental inventory a myriad odours mounted 
to his brain ; a sachet (Tiris, a bottle with the 
stopper out, a dressing-case of Russian leather, 
and a sandal-wood fan yielded up to him their 
scents. By degrees he lost his head entirely, 
and remembered no longer that he was there 
on business — he was even beginning to wonder 
at his good fortune — he, a police agent by 
profession, mine host of the Préfecture, and an 
habitué of the Rue de Jérusalem ! 

The door of the dressing-room opened, and 
Vibert was recalled once more to a sensé of his. 
duty. It was Marietta, who came in search of 
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him to conduct him to the présence of Madame 
Vidal. 

"I regret having kept you waiting so 
long," said Julia to him, as. soon as she 
saw him ; " but I wished to be perfectly free 
before seeing you, and now I am at your ser- 
vice. 

" You hâve seen last evening's papers ? '* 
SBÎd Vibert, without further preamble, after 
having taken a seat. 

^' Yes^" she replied, " and from them I hâve 
gathered that Albert Savari is at liberty." 

" In fact the Magistrate decided to listen to 
me, and the case is dismissed for want of 
évidence." 

" And, now, what hope hâve you ? " 

" Much, if you will help me." 

** Tes, you. Madame." 

"Oh! sir," said Julia, with energy, "my 
duty, the sole end and aim of my life — are 
they not ail devoted to the fulfilment of the 
last wishes of my husband — to avenge him ? 
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I have been told to trust to you ; I do so, and 
I am with you body and soûl." 

" Then, Madame, we shall succeed — we 
shall succeed," and in saying so Vibert seized 
Julia's hands in his own, and shook them 
warmly. • 

She let him do so without showing the least 
astonishment or aversion. Vibert was to her 
not a man, nor a police agent ; he was an ac- 
complice, an avenger. 

They seated themselves opposite to one 
another, and Vibert resumed — 

" After three days' reflection, you still think 
that Albert Savari assassinated your husband ? " 

" Indeed, I do. And you?" 

" Yes, I, too. I will go farther than that — 
my suspicions are now almost certainties, but 
purely moral certainties, and, as you are aware, 
we must have material proof." 

" Have you discovered any method of pro- 
curing such proof ? " 

" Yes, but I need your aid." 

" It is yours." 



ii 



ce 
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I 

" Do not forget that you will hâve to display 
immense energy." 

" I shall hâve plenty.'* 
Great patience." 
I will hâve that, too." 

" You will hâve to conquer your natural 
répugnance in many instances.'* 

" I will do so when the necessity arises." 

" The plan which I hâve conceived, more- 
over, will appear to you détestable, insane, 
horrible ; you will recoil from it at once." 

" What does that matter, if I adopt it, in the 
^nd, and it succeeds ? " 

" Then listen." 

" I am ail attention." 

And so that she might not miss a word, she 
^eated herself on the sofa beside Vibert. They 
might hâve been a couple of lovers on the eve 
of an interchange of tender sentiments. 

" You must know, first of ail, Madame," said 
Vibert, after a moment's reflection, " that I 
hâve not lost sight of Albert Savari since his 
release from prison. At my request notice was 
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sent me of the hour when he would be set at 
liberty, and I awaited him at the gâtes of the^ 
Conciergerie. No sooner was he outside than 
he jumped into a cab, and I foUowed him, nor, 
for the last three days, has any one of his 
movements escaped me. Whilst I am here 
with you one of my myrmidons, dressed as a. 
Commissionaire, has taken up his post at the 



corner of the street, and is watching the house,, 
so, you see, he cannot escape us. But, in^ 
putting in force this incessant surveillance, I 
hâve not neglected other points no less impor- 
tant, and likely to be of the greatest use to us- 
I hâve been initiating myself into the life 
passed by Albert Savari, and hâve been draw- 
ing together ail the threads which he imper- 
fectly exposed to the Magistrate. The con- 
clusion I hâve formed, and I must crave your 
pardon for the coarseness of some of the 
détails I shall be obliged to give you — my 
conclusion is that Savari has never, during the 
whole of his existence as a young man, had 
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any serious liaison, that he has never been in 
love with any woman." 

" How does that concern us ? '* said Julia. 

" Very deeply," was the reply ; " and you 
will be convinced of that if you listen to me." 

" Proceed, then." 

" Savari, I hâve said, has never had a serions. 
liaison; he has wasted his Hfe much as do 
many young men in the présent génération, 
right and left, hère, there, and everywhere. 
He has pitched his tent, so to speak, but has- 
never had a settled habitation ; his imagination 
has often found an utterance, but his heart 
has never spoken. I do not know if I make 
myself clearly understood." 

"Perfectly, sir," said Julia, wondering at 
the, relatively speaking, choice expressions- 
made use of by this singular police agent, for 
she was ignorant of some of the détails of 
Vibert's early life, which were unfolded in his 
letter to the Marquis de X — . 

" The only woman," continued Vibert, ^' of 
whom he spoke during his examination, and 
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who has left her mark more than any other on 
the life of Albert Savari, is an old married 
female called Pélagie d' Ermont, perfectly 
known to the police. This Pélagie, after 
enjoying a certain amount of celebrity, of a 
questionable kind, long ago fell from her 
former ,estate, but she did not care about 
relinquishing ail the luxury to which she had 
become accustomed, and she now has recourse 
for her livelihood to a walk of industry very 
popular amongst women of her class — she gives 
tea parties/' 

" What do you mean by that ? " interrupted 
Julia. 

" I do not wonder at your asking, since you 
cannot be familiar with ail our Parisian manners 
and customs. A woman who gives tea parties 
invites to her house, once or twice a week, some 
of her female friends, amongst whom she is 
careful to sélect the youngest and prettiest. 
As soon as thèse invitations are out she sends 
others, to ail the men of her acquaintance. To 
one she says, ^ You will meet Cora ; ' to 
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another, ^ The lovely Olympe will be there ; 
corne and bring your friends, and we will hâve 
some fun.' Thus allured, lier friends and her 
friends' friends flock to the house. They 
laugh, they talk, they drink tea, and then one 
of thèse ladies casually proposes a game at 
lansquenet — only a mild game, with a five franc 
pièce as the fîrst stake. ^ Come and sit hy 
me/ says Olympe, to some young man whom 
she has completely vanquished. ^ Come — T\\ 
bring you good luck, and you shall win ail 
night.' The youth takes his seat, his friends 
follow his example ; they pull a louis out of 
their pockets and lose it, and then another, 
which goes the same way. At 2 a.m. the 
stakes, which were not to exceed five francs,, 
hâve jumped up to fifty, or a hundred, and 
bank notes hâve taken the place of louis. At 
5 a.m. neither bank notes, nor louis, are to be 
seen on the table ; everybody déclares he has 
lost, and, nevertheless, ail the money has dis- 
appeared. In its place counters, chèques, and 
I. O. U.s appear. At 1 1 a.m., jaded and tired 
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to death, the guests take their departure, with 
losses amounting to three, five, ten thousand 
francs. As for the mistress of the house, she 
had gone to bed, about 5 a.m., after having 
carefuUy stowed away in her capacious pockets 
ail the louis and bank notes in circulation up 
to that hour, which help to pay for the tea so 
generously provided." 

" I understand," said Julia, who had been 
listening attentively. 

" But," contiriued Vibert, " amongst the 
men gathered together by the lady in question 
there are some who are on intimate terms in 
the establishment. They hâve long been 
familiar with the manner and customs in vogue, 
and they know 'perfectly well what a "five franc 
commencement means. They know that it is 
prudent to throw up their hand when Cora 
cries banquo, and that a drawn game with 
Olympe is dangerous. They know also to a 
minute when they can pocket, as they please, 
the louis and bank notes, and that moment is 
not lost, So, without having for the greater 
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part of the time committed any act of dis- 

« 

honesty, properly so called, they rarely lose, 

and never refuse the invitations which the 

mistress of the establishment sends them ; for 

they are skilled in attracting other gamblers, in 

keeping up the excitement, and in raising the 

5takes. Thèse last détails will sufficiently 

explain to you, Madame, the character of the 

relations which, according to rumour, exist 

between Savari and the woman called Pélagie 

d' Ermont ; you hâve divined that it is, as far 

as they are concerned, a simple question of 

interest. I had then some reason in saying to 

you that Savari has never had a serious 

liaison, because the only tie which might hâve 

been supposed to bind him never existed." 

" But what do you wish to convey by ail 
this ? " said Julia, impatient on account of her 
failure to comprehend Vibert's drift. 

" I conclude that if he has never loved he 
ought to be, of ail men, susceptible of the 
tender passion.'" 

" Well ! whom dojjyou wish him to love î " 
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« You, Madame." 

" Yes, you." 

" I î " repeated Julia, who imagined she had 
not heard aright. 

" It is the only means \ye hâve of arriving^ 
at the truth. Savari does not know you and, 
consequently, will not suspect you. You will 
enter into his life ; you will be a partaker in 
his existence ; you will gain an insight into his 
past, and, little by little, you will unmask 
him. With such an adversary as ours, ordinary 
means would fail. Something," he added^ 
looking fixedly at Julia, who had not recovered 
from her surprise, " unforeseen, something out 
of the way and extraordinary, is necessary. I 
hâve sought for such a thing, and I think I 
hâve found it. You will be the Dalilah of this 
new Samson, you will shear his locks, and he 
will deliver himself into the hands of the 
Philistines." 

" But this scheme is altogether a mad one,'*^ 
cried Julia. 
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« I admit it" 

" It cannot be realised ." 

" As for that I will be responsible, with yoiir 
assistance." 

" I should need superhuman courage." 

*^ And y ou will hâve it." 

" I should betray myself." 

" Never ! If you adopt my plan you will 
hâve but one sole idea — success. Savari will 
be the one to betray himself, and your husband 
will be avenged." 

And as Julia, pale and in a fever of excite- 
ment, did not reply, he took up his hat and his 
cane, which he had deposited in a corner of 
the room, and, going towards the door, said — 

" I will return to-morrow, at the same hour. 
If you tell me, as I hope you will, that you 
adopt my scheme, I shall hâve the honour of 
unfolding it to you more in détail." 

^'But — ^," said Julia, as if she wished to 
detain her visitor. 

" Until to-morrow," said he, and he left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TowARDs the end of October the Marquis de 
X — j one of whose interesting letters we hâve 
already made public, wrote to his protégé, 
Vibert, thus : — 

" I give you my word, most trusty youth, 
that the contents of your last letter hâve 
roused my curiosity. I was beginning to be 
terribly bored when you appeared on the scène 
to cheer me up a bit. It is very good of you, 
and, with a little more amusement at your 
hands, I shall end by putting you in my will, 
to the détriment of my nephew, a great over- 
grown booby who has so far forgotten himself 
as to air his Libéral ideas in my présence. Yes, 
he has even dared to cast in my teeth that I 
am behind the âge. 
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**Zounds! that is a phrase which might 
*easily cost him two or three thousands. Behind 
the âge ! And why ? Because I said the 
Jardin du Roi instead of the Jardin des Plantes, 
and the Rue d'Artois in place of the Rue La- 
fîtte. What does it matter so long as I walk 
in the Rue Lafitte, and take part from time 
to time in the saturnalia that take place 
there ? 

" Behind my âge — I ! I not only belong 
to the présent génération, but to that also 
which is to corne, and in it I predict a few 
-creditable catastrophes. 

" Ah, my dear nephew, you will hâve some 
news of it to tell me, if God grants you life, 
which is not probable, seeing that you are 
fading away and are already developing pré- 
maturé decay. Yes, you belong thoroughly to 
your génération; nobody would argue that 
point with you. 

" But hère I am, talking of family matters 
to you. Am I in my dotage, or is it that — I 
stop short hère, for if there is a secret between us 
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two you will soon discover it, M. Vibert ; you 
are bloodhound enough for that. And now let 
us hark back to our text. 

" I hâve reflected deeply on the plan which 
you hâve conceived and communicated to me. 
Between ourselves, it is absurd, impossible, 
senseless, but — it will succeed, if for that rea- 
son only. Ah ! if y our pretty widow of the 
Rue de la Paix were a Parisian, I should say ta 
you — devil a bit, my dear friend ; she is incap- 
able of carrying such a scheme to a prosper- 
ous end, she will take the first opportunity of 
rounding on you and showing you up as a 
fool for your pains. 

" But she is an Italian, a Northern Italian, a 
Genoese. Those women are to be trusted ; 
they hâve not yet degenerated, as many of 
their countrywomen and ail our own hâve. 
They are not mère drawing-room puppets, 
they are Women, true women. 

" Go on your way with this one ; you will 
arrive at your destination, and it is I who say 
so. She will deliver this Savari up to you ; 
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-she will dissect him, and there will not be a bit 
^of hitn left. 

" Your idea of comparing them to Dalilah 
and Samson is very happy. Upon my honour, 
for a man of your time you are not quite a 
fool, and you deserve to hâve lived under the 
old régime. 

" But, tell me, bas she accepted the plan you 
proposed to her ? Your last letter stopped at 
the most interesting point; you might be 
writing a novel in instalments, another nice in- 
vention of modem times ! Quick, quick, send 
me a Une putting me in possession of ail that 
passed at your last interview with her. At my 
âge, alas ! I cannot live on my own account ; 
help me to live in the life of others. You will 
not regret it ; men of my stamp do not forget 
services rendered ; ingratitude is a récent in- 
vention. 

" P.S. — This Government of July is going 
•on badly enough, and moreover, it bas no 
money. The life that you are going to lead 
will put you to a great expense, which, believe 
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me, your secret service allowance will not 
cover, notwithstanding ail the promises made 
to you. Draw on me ; do not let it bother 
you ; I am not going to economize for my ass 
of a nephew. Behind my . âge, indeed ! The 
idiot! He might as well hâve called me a 
blockhead at once ! But, 'par la sambleu, he 
shall pay for it." 

Vibert lost no time in replying — 

" I called on Madame Vidal, my lord, at ten 
o'clock in the morning of the day before yes- 
terday, as I had arranged with her on the pre- 
vious evening. Tins time I had not to wait. 
She joined me at once, and told me without 
delay that she had reflected well over my 
scheme, and, seeing that other means were 
wanting, accepted it. 

"^Very well, Madame,' I replied. 

" Then, without further loss of time, we sat 
down, face to face, and discussed an infinity of 
détails. Two hours afterwards I left her and 
entered forthwith on the campaign. The first 
thing I had to do was to prépare the ground,. 
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and study the position of the enemy so as to 
join issue with him at once, and attack him 
with the advantage on our side. 

" In our last conversation on paper I had 
the honour, my lord, of introducing to you a 
certain Pélagie d'Ermont, formerly a married 
woman, but now not quite so respectable. I 
told you that there was a bond of union be- 
tween her and Albert Savari, and I explained 
to you the nature of it. It was this Madame 
d'Ermont that I proposed to circumvent first 
of ail ; in her house, if my projects were suc- 
cessful. Madame Vidal and Savari would meet 
for the first time. And this is how I set about 
it. 

*^Yesterday, at 2 p.m., I knocked at the 
door of No. 10, Rue Blanche, the résidence of 
Pélagie. If you had met me on the staircase, 
my lord, notwithstanding ail your shrewdness 
and ail your rare qualities of observation, I can 
assure you that you would not hâve recognised 
me. I had put on an entirely new skin. I was 
got up as a foreigner, quite comme il Jaut, but 
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a fiât, if I may make use of the expression. 
Any moderately sharp woman would hâve 
said, on seeing me — ^ Here's a nice pigeon to 
pluck !' 

" My toilet may be described in a few words 
— black frock coat, cravat, and waistcoat, dark 
trousers, lavender kid gloves, crape on my hat, 
patent leather boots, a gold watch chain 
meandering over my waistcoat, a diamond pin 
in my cravat, another diamond on my right 
hand, which was left ungloved, and a stick 
with a gold knob set with turquoises. 

" You will see, my lord, that it is the guise 
at once of a rich man and a foreigner who is 
not versed in our customs — one of those sen- 
sational costumes, so called because of their 
ejffect upon certain of the fair sex. It is un- 
necessary to add to you that both diamonds 
and turquoises were excellent shams. 

" * Can I see Madame d'Ermont ? ' I asked. 

" ' I do not know. Will you be goodenough 
to give me your name?' said a very wide- 
awake looking soubrette. 
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" I put on a puzzled air, as if I was a novice 
în the French language, and then I answered 
with as strong an Italian accent as my inter- 
<:ourse for the last few days with Madame 
Vidal had enabled me to catch. 

" ' My name is not known to your mistress, 
but I hâve letters of introduction to her from 
.several of her friends. I hâve just arrived from 
Naples, and if you will kindly give her my 
*card — ' 

" I handed her a card stamped with a crest, 
which I had been careful to procure on the 
previous evening, and the soubrette, after 
showing me into an élégant drawing-room, 
went to inform her mistress. 

" I had now fairly taken the field, and 
Madame d'Ermont was not long in putting in 
.an appearance. She is a fair, plump, little 
woman, so thoroughly made up that it is im- 
possible to say whether she is pretty or not. 
Jler features are, nevertheless, refined, and she 
ought to be agreeable. She was dressed in a 
iarge dressing-gown of blue silk, which allowed 
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her rather prononcé figure to be easily dis- 
cerncd. 

" ^ I am delighted, Count/ said she, looking 
at the card which I h ad sent in and she held 
still in her hand, ^to make your acquaintance ; 
pray be seated. You were recommended to 
me, you say, by — ^ 

" ' By several of your friends, Madame ; the 
Marquis de Santa Vicchini, amongst others.' 

" ' Ah ! the dear marquis. I hâve not seea 
him for five or six years. Is he well ? * 

" ^ Invariably so, Madame, invariably/ 

" ^ You are just from Naples, Count ? ' 

" ' Direct, Madame.' 

" ^ And you hâve already thought of paying; 
me a visit. That is charming.' 

" ' I hâve heard so much of you.' 

" ^ Ah, you are a flatterer, I see. We are going 
to quarrel at once,' said she, with a simper. 

" ' I should be in despair in that case. Re- 
member that I hâve neither acquaintance nor 
friend in Paris.' 

" ^Poor young man ! But consider my hoi:ise 
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your own. And what, if I may ask, are yoa 
going to do amongst us ? ' 

" ^ I am corne for amusement, Madame. I 
hâve experienced much trouble, having in the 
last few months lost my nearest relatives. You 
see I am in mourning.' 

^^ ^Indeed ! And hâve you made upyour mind 
to réside permanently amongst us ? ' she asked 
with interest. 

" * Possibly ; if Paris pleases me.' 

" * You are aware that pleasure in Paris— 
nay, living well at ail — is expensive.' 

"*That is a matter of little importance^ 
provided I enjoy myself.' 

" At this reply, uttered with an air of entire 
simplicity. Madame d'Ermont edged a little 
doser to me. 

" ^ And in what direction do your tastes lie ? 
I must try to satisfy them, since you are sent 
to me by my friends.' 

** ^ Upon my word. Madame, I think I like 
everything that is good and everything that is 
pretty.' 



* » 
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" * Ah ! say you so ? Then you will not be 
•difficult to please. But surely you hâve pré- 
férences of some kind.* 

" ^ So I hâve/ 

" ' What are they ? 

" ^ You wish to know them ? ' 

" ' Certainly; 

" ^ Well, then, I adore ladies' society.' 

" ' When I saw you I doubted that.' 

" ^ How was that ? ' 

" ^ It is natural,' replied Pélagie, doing her 
best to cast down her eyes, ^ that one should 
be pleased in the midst of those whom we can 
please. Confess — you ought not to hâve met 
many cruel women/ 

" I must say, my lord, that this was the first 
lime I had been paid such a compliment. I 
must hâve been marvellously disguised. Would 
you believe that I was fool enough to enter, 
for a moment, so thoroughly into my assumed 
xrharacter that I blushed ? Do not laugh at 
me. When the substance is unattainable, we 
must make the best of the shadow. 
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"In order not to be behind-hand ia 
politeness with Madame d'Ermont, I took hold 
of one of her hands, which found its way into- 
mine, and said — 

" * Success in Italy goes for nothing — it is 
in Paris that I long to triumph.' 

" ^ In Paris — nothing easier,' she replied, pre- 
tending not to understand me ; ' we Parisians 
are not much more ferocious than your country- 
women, and if you wish, I can give you an 
opportunity of meeting some of the most 
charming of their sex.' 

" Pélagie who, encouraged by my stupidity 
had no doubt made her plans, resumed 
quickly — 

" ^ It so happens that I am giving a tea party 
to some of my intimate friends, and if you 
will consent to make one of us — ' 

" ^ Alas, Madame, ail my evenings are taken 
up ; I am not alone in Paris/ 

" * Are you married ? ' she asked, in a 
tone which did its utmost to appear in-- 
terested. 
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" * No, thank heaven/ I replied, with a tender 
glance. 

"^Then what hinders you from accepting 
my invitation ? ' 

" ' I came from Naples with a female relative ; 
5he does not know a soûl in Paris, and I cannot 
leave her to spend her evenings alone in a 
hôtel. But — I hâve it!' cried I, suddenly 
changing my tone. ' You are so good-natured 
to me that, perhaps, you would permit me î ' 

" ' What ? ' 

" ' To ifitroduce my relative to you.' 

"Pélagie was dumfounded. The blow 
which I had struck was, indeed, a daring one 
— to give myself out as a man of the world, 
and to seek to introduce one of my female 
relations to Madame d'Ermont, was a dreadful 
pièce of inconsistency. But I was a foreigner, 
unacquainted with Parisian.customs, and I did 
not appear to be gifted with much nous. 
Pélagie might easily think that I was ignorant 
of the exact position she occupied in society, 
and that I took her, not for what she is now. 
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but for what she was during the time her 
husband was living. With the assistance of 
her amour-propre^ she would not, after a little 
reflection, be very much astonished at my mis- 
take, and it was not at ail probable that she 
"would, of her own accord, try to set me right. 

■ 

" Instead of passing Madame Vidal ofF as 
your relative, you will say, my lord, why did 
you not represent her as in another character ? 
Her présence at Pélagie's house would then 
hâve borne its own explanation, and ail ob- 
5tacles would hâve disappeared. Undoubtedly, 
that was the more simple plan. But I had a 
certain delicacy and an unconquerable sensé of 
shame on this point. Those feelings must 
hâve been very much astonished at fînding 
themselves located with me, but I am bound to 
say they were there. It appeared to me that 
I had no right to compromise Madame Vidal, 
or to make her pass for what she is not and 
can never be. I admit, for I cannot help my- 
self, that she commits an error in approaching 
Pélagie, but I wish it to be understood that I 
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alone am responsible for the mistake. Putting^ 
this aside, my calculations were exact ; Madame 
d'Ermont, having recovered her first astonish- 
ment, replied — 

««Very well, my dear Count, bring your 
relation. I shall be flattered by her visit. Only 
give her warning that it will be a gathering of 
very intimate friends. In my house there is- 
no dancing, nor does anybody play the piano 
— we merely gossip. But sometimes it happens 
that the conversation languishes, and then we 
hâve a mild game of cards. Are you a. 
gambler î ' 

" ^ Yes, that I am, I confess.' 

" * You must try not to be one hère ; I do- 
not like any one to lose more than three or 
four louis in an evening at my house. We are 
agreed, then, are we not ? And now good-by 
until this evening, my dear Count ; I am 
obliged to leave you, for I must dress to go 
with one of my friends for a turn in the 

Bois.' 

" I took my leave, and kissed, with as 
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little awkwardness as possible, the hand held 
out to me. 

"There, my lord, you hâve a true and par- 
ticular account of my first interview with the 
woman, Pélagie d'Ermont. I think I acted 
my part well and that I deserve your compli- 
ments, which I always value highly. To this 
evening must be left the first skirmish between 
Savari and Madame Vidal. If she should be- 
tray herself, if she should prove to be weaker 
than she thinks she is ! I tremble at the 
thought ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 

ViBERT had played to such perfection his part 
as a foreigner, a rich nian not knowing what 
to do with his fortune, a pigeon well-disposed 
to be plucked, that Pélagie d'Ermont took it 
ail for reality. Nothing very extraordinary in 
that, however. Women of the world, that is 
of the class to which Pélagie belonged, in their 
life meet so many men, very young, middle- 
aged, or ridiculously old, who commit ail sorts 
of absurdities for or around them, that they 
end by entertaining a sovereign contempt for 
the whole human race and placing ail men in 
the same category. In èach fresh individual 
of the species brought before them they see 
only a lamb destined for the sacrifice after 
being sufficiently shorn. So, no sooner had 
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Vibert left her than she hastened to summon 
her circle of friends, from first to last. " At 
home to-night ; tea," she wrote, which meant 
to say, as we hâve already explained, that 
lansquenet or baccarat, in earnest, would be the 
order of the evening. 

At ten o'clock, some of Pélagie's most inti- 
mate fair friends were already coUected in her 
drawing-room. They are older now than they 
were at the time we are describing ; some of 
them hâve succumbed bodily to the waves of 
the Océan of Paris, but others hâve weathered 
every storm, and are thorough behevers in an 
existence of luxury, combined with a pecuhar 
kind of popularity. No foreigner nor stranger 
from the provinces can do his first turn in the 
Bois, between three and four o'clock, without 
having them pointed out by his guide, just as 
the traveller, who descends the Nile, is shown 
the Egyptian antiquities as they appear on the 
scène. 

Until the hour came for thinking of the 
serious business of the evening, which con- 
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sisted of arranging the card tables, the friends 
of Madame d'Ermont, unfettered by the 
présence of any stranger, chatted amongst 

« 

themselves. 

" It appears to me," said Adèle X — , a. 
charming gambler, who might hâve belonged 
to the sterner sex from the seriousness with 
which she played and the exemplary regularity 
with which she paid her debts, " it appears ta 
me, my dear Pélagie, that we ought not ta- 
hâve met this week." 

"That is so, but an opportunity of getting 
up a really good partie presented itself to-day» 
and I hastened to seize it, knowing that it 
would suit y ou ail." 

^' Undoubtedly," was the reply — a perfect 
chorus. 

" Whom do you expect ? " asked Ormande^ 
a pretty brunette, then quite the rage. 

" I am expecting little Fontelle, you ail 
know him." 

" I shall not play with him ; there is always a 
difficulty with men who hâve not come of âge.'* 
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" In the first place," replied Pélagie rather 
<:oldly, " there is never any unpleasantness at 
my house, and, in the second, he is no longer 
a minor — hère is the proof." 

Pélagie took from the mantel-piece a printed 
circular, the contents of which she read aloud — 

" The Baron Arthur de Fontelle has the 
honour to inform his friends, his female ac- 
quaintances, and his tradesmen, that he attained 
his majority on the loth inst. 

" His friends may therefore win his money 
at cards, his tradesmen give him crédit, and 
the remainder min him." 

" From this day henceforward the Baron 
Arthur de Fontelle is alone responsible for his 
acts. 

" In the meantime he may receive a little 
judicious advice, which will not be long in 
coming," said Ormande with a laugh, " so long 
as this extraordinary circular passes from hand 
to hand " 

" Well, then, it is ail right as regards the 
Baron," replied Adèle ; " who else is coming î " 



<c 
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« Cordier." 

" Oh !" said a fair-haired girl called Antonine^ 
he does not count, he always cornes with 
five louis and runs away when he has either 
lost or trebled them." 

" Well, I hâve not invited him as a gambler, 
but as a pièce of furniture ; he helps to set ofT 
the table. I also expect Cravoisier, big Calvet^ 
and the Viscount de Beaune." 

" They will do," was the gênerai exclamation^ 
'^ they play in earnest." 

" I foresee that we shall not get away from 
hère before ten o'clock to-morrow morning,'* 
said Ormande. 

" Much I care about that," replied Adèle, 
" I took my précautions, and stayed in bed 
until seven o'clock this evening." 

. An Italian, a new arrivai in Paris, whose 
transcendent beauty had already rendered her 
famous, now observed — 

" Pélagie has up to this only told us of people 
we know ; is there not a stranger expected ? " 

" I kept him till the last," replied Madame 
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d'Ermont, " he is one of your countrymen, the 
Count de Rubini." 

" I don t know him, but I soon shall. Is he 
rich ? " 

*' Very much so, to ail appearance, and I 
believe him to be as simple as he is rich." 

" Then he belongs to me," naïvely said the 
fair Antonine, " I daim the stranger." 

" And Savari ? " asked Ormande suddenly, 
" shall we not see him this evening î " 

" Yes, what has become of my little Albert ? 
Nobody mentions him now," remarked Adèle. 

" I expect him, too,"said Madame d'Ermont, 
" he has been ill since his misfortune, and he 
comes out to-day for the first time." 

É 

" He has had enough to make him ill. Only 
fancy being accused of assassination ! " 

" And being in prison for three days ! " 

" And after ail there does not appear to hâve 
been the slightest proof against him." 

" Evidently not, because they set him at 
liberty immediately after the preliminary ex- 



amination." 
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" I heard that' his arrest was due entirely to 
a misunderstanding." 

" Hâve you read the Opposition papers on 
this business ? They hâve given the magis- 
trate, judges and ail, a pretty good dressing." 

"And, out of revenge, hâve extoUed our friend 
Albert up to the skies ; for a moment he is 
the hero of the day." 

"Well, then, let us give him a régulai 
ovation when he appears." 

" Agreed," said Adèle, " and I will give the 
signal, hip, hip, hurrah ! " 

" I think I hear a knock,'* said Madame 
d'Ermont. 

" I am not sorry for that ; thèse gentlemen 
keep us waiting too long. They hâve adopted 
a bad habit of paying other visits, or going to 
the théâtre before joining us." 

Between eleven and half-past twelve the 
drawing-room was fiUed to overflowing. Savari 
was one of the last to arrive, and, as the 
ladies had decreed, was received with en^ 
thusiasm by them, but the men were rather 
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cool in their welcome. In France, whoever 
is brought in contact with justice is an object 
of fear ; everybody who has been engaged in 
an actual struggle with her is suspected at 
first sight ; when an honest man is tried at the 
assizes, and acquitted, not only by the jury, 
but also by the public and universal consent, 
iCvery hand should be stretched out to him and 
testify, by its warmth of grasp, to the interest 
which he has inspired. Not so does it happen 
in reality ; every back is turned upon him, 
everybody is cold, there is a gênerai hésitation 
.as to whether he should be recognised, a 
•common fear of being compromised ; " as far 
as I am concerned," say one and ail, " I 
believe him to be ianocent, but that fellow over 
there, who is looking at us now, may possibly 
ibelieve in, his guilt." 

Some one has said, " Tf I were to be accused 
of having made away with the towers of Notre- 
Dame, I should begin by running away, and 
ieave my explanation to foUow." Thèse words 
Jiave a foundation of truth ; the fîrst whisper 
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of a crime rouses hundreds, a good action only 
meets with incredulity. So it happens that 
there are people who still believe in the guilt oF 
Lesurques, simply because he was never offi- 
cially pronounced innocent. This peculiarity 
is easily explained. A man *is accused of a 
crime; the whole paraphernalia of justice is at 
once set in motion ; détectives, gendarmes, 
commissioners, magistrates, ail appear on the 
scène. Domiciliary visits, the judicial seal, 
arrest, often by main force and within sight 
and view of ail, imprisonment — nothing is 
omitted. In towns ail the district, in the 
country ^ the whole parish, knows what has 
happened. Crowds coUect before the house of 
the man who has just been arrested ; the public 
finger is pointed at his family ; his crime is in 
everybody's mouth, and scarcely a friend dares 
to rise in his defence. It often happens that 
the suspected person is not guilty. The 
.magistrates discover his innocence and open 
the prison doors. " Go," they say, " you are 
free," and he goes. He returns home quietly 
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and without any dation. What has happened 
has surprised and dismayed him to such an 
extent that he has no assurance left ; he 
imagines himself still under lock and key, 
threatened with a criminal trial and with a 
capital indictment hanging over him. He 
knocks at his door, he embraces his weeping 
children, he blushes before his servants, he 
withdraws from observation, and for some days 
perhaps he either cannot or will not show him- 
self. Thus the arrest is noisy and known by 
ail ; the return is in silence and often ignored. 
The arrest is a substantial fact, a cruel certainty, 
a spectacle at which ail the world may assist ; 
the release, on the contrary, is, so to say, a 
négative circumstance. 

The arrivai of Vibert and Madame Vidal in 
Madame d'Ermont's drawing-room did not 
attract gênerai attention. For an hour pre- 
viously the card tables had been in fuU swing, 
bank foUowed bank, and every one was too 
deeply intent on guarding his or her stakes to 
pay any attention to things foreign to the 
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gatne. This was just what Vibert had foreseen, 
and was the reason why he had timed his 
arrivai so late. He mistrusted Julia's strength, 
and he wished to smooth the first obstacles in 
her way. He feared that she, when she sud- 
denly found herself in the présence of thèse 
more or less questionable characters, would 
not be able to conceal her répugnance and 
uneasiness, Their language and manner must 
wound her delicacy of feeling, and it was just 
possible that she would fly from the room 
and give up the scheme. 

But, on the one hand, as we hâve said 
before, women who gamble are no longer 
women, but gamblers. Their conversation 
becomes reduced to words and phrases used 
by everybody, for everybody, unfortunately, 
gambles in thèse days. I pass ; I play ; cards 
please ; the king wins ; the ace beats it ; I 
trump with the ten ; another single; this 
lansquenet is too stupid ; there are nothing but 
jsingles ; the cards hâve not been shuffled ; 
.banquo, &c., &c. 
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Again, Julia had never been brought out 
into the world by her husband, and if she had 
ail the grâce of awoman, she had also the igno- 
rance of a foreigner, born in a second-rate town 
and brought up in the seclusion of her family. 
She might hâve an instinctive répugnance 
generally, but many détails which would shock 
a Parisian would escape her notice. Finally, 
she devoted herself to her revenge with ail the 
ardour of her southern nature and the im- 
petuosity of her two-and-twenty years added to 
an excitable tempérament. The wounds to 
her self-esteem ; the danger to which her repuT 
tation was exposed; the disgust she might 
expérience, were of but little importance to her» 
Everything faded into insignificance before the 
mandate of her dying husband. When she 
felt herself giving way she did not appeal to 
smelling salts to support her, but to the mémo- 
randum book of Maurice Vidal, restored to 
her at her earnest entreaty, in which were 
written, in the blood of the only man she had 
loved, the words — " Julia, avenge me." 



CHAPTER XIL 

Attentive and grave, Julia Vidal was reclin- 
ing on a sofa in a corner of the room and 
could watch at her ease every movement of 
Albert Savari, who was seated opposite to her 
near the card table. She had seen him once 
previously in the magistrate's office, and 
through the chinks of the screen had been 
enabled to become fatniliar with his features 
and study his physiognomy. 

But he was no longer the same man. Com- 
pelled to stand up in defence of his liberty, if 
not his life, he had then adapted himself to the 
circumstances in which he was placed ; he had 
put a mask on his countenance and forced on 
himself the necessary look of impassibility. 
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His very life then hung on a gesture, a look, 

or a blush. With Pélagie he was no longer 

obliged to be a counterfeit, for he believed 

that he was unobserved. 

Ail the gamblers were foUowing with greedy 

eyes the cards as they fell on the table, and 

were not dreaming of him. His features thus 

\ ... 

had recovered their natural expression, and 

Julia, deeply interested in their study, drew 

from them some important conclusions. 

What struck her most of ail was the pro- 
found sadness imprinted on his face. He 
seemed to hâve gone through some excessive 
^rief, to be a prey to profound melancholy, or 
to be tortured by some terrible remorse. 

His eyes, under which formerly dark lines 
alone were visible, seemed to hâve sunk, and 
gave a sombre depth to his expression, inter- 
spersed by fitful gleams of light. At the same 
time his cheeks had fallen away and his face was 
pale ; his lips which, under the influence of an 
all-powerful préoccupation or^ possibly, by 
reasoii of some nervous contraction, he bit till 
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the blood almost came, alone had preserved 
their full colour. 

Though he appeared interested in the 
game of baccarat which was going on be- 
fore his eyes, Savari had not yet taken an 
active part in it. He held in oile of his hands 
a rouleau of louis, but each time he was ont 
the point of staking them, he hesitated and 
his downcast countenance seemed to say — 

" What is the use ? What does winning or 
losing matter to me ? What advantage can I 
get from a few additional louis ? " 

Suddenly he felt himself touched on the 
shoulder. It was Vibert who, after having been 
observing him quite as attentively as Julia,, 
had made his way by degrees towards him. 

" Pardon me," said the détective, with the 
same Italian accent which we hâve already seea 
him use, " Everybody in the room is playing 
but yourself, and you hold aloof. Will you 
kindly do me a service ^ " 

" What service ? " said Savari very coldly. 
after eyeing the speaker ail over. 
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^ I am a stranger, an Italian, as you may 
easily perceive by my pronunciation, and not 
at ail familiar with the game that is being 
played. Nevertheless, I want to take a hand 
in it ; first of ail, for the sake of distraction, 
and then, because, between ourselves, I hâve a 
decided leaning towards cards. Will you be 
good-natured enough to dévote a moment to 
initiating me into the mysteries of this famous 
baccarat, of which I hâve heard so much over 
in Italy, but of which I am as yet entirely 
ignorant ? " 

" I see no difficulty, if you so wish it," re- 
plied Savari, without departing from his cold- 
ness of manner. 

" Thank you very much. I may, then, take 
my seat near thèse ladies, and risk a few bank 
notes without making a too ridiculous exhibi- 
tion ôf my self.' ' 

" Oh, as for that, I can assure you that a 
man is never ridiculous with thèse ladies so 
long as he has bank notes to lose." 

" Indeed ! They appreciate them, perhaps," 

VOL. I. o 
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replied Vibert, laughing in the simplest way 
possible. 

" They adore them/' said Savari, as he went 
to the mantel pièce for a pack of cards left 
there by some of the players. With thèse he 
rejoined Vibert, who had remained standing 
near the table. 

"If you are anxious, we can commence," 
said Savari. 

" Should we not be more comfortable if we 
were to sit down for the lesson ? " 

" That is as y ou please. Hère are chairs,** 

" But I am not alone." • 

«Ah!" 

" Yes, I hâve a lady with me, a country- 
woman, who would not be sorry to profit by this 
small lesson, and if y ou hâve no objection — ^ 

" Where is this lady î " 

" There, sitting by herself. She knows no- 
body, speaks French very imperfectly, and is 
very timid." 

For the first time the glances of Savari and 
Julia met. 
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The wife of Maurice Vidal bore this fîrst 
shock bravely, and betrayed not the slightest 
émotion. Moreover, Vibert, as a prudential 
measure, quickly made his way to Julia and 
introduced her to Savari. 

" We are very much at sea hère in Paris," 
said he to the latter, " and if it had not been 
for Madame d'Ermont, who kindly invited us 
to her charming party, we should not hâve 
knowil what to do with our evening. Ah ! 
Paris is superb ; but it seems to be a vast désert 
when one, as in our case, knows nobody. But, 
pardon my Italian chattering," continued 
Vibert, stop ping short suddenly. " You hâve 
probably something else to do hère than listen 
to me, and if you are willing to give me my 
lesson I am at your orders. My dear friend," 
he added, turning to Julia, " this gentleman is 
good enough to ofFer to teach us baccarat. 
You know baccarat — the game there was so 
much talk about in Naples last winter. It ap- 
pears that stupendous sums are lost at it. Sa 
much the better, we will lose too." 
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Savari took bis place on the sofa, by the 
side of Julia and opposite lo Vibert, and com-^ 
menced his promîsed illustration. Scarcely 
was this finished when a Spaniard, who was at 
the table, said — 

"Ten louis in the bank — ^who covers 
them ? " 

" I bave a great mind to tiy my luck," said 
Vibert, rising. 

" You will not, if you take my advice,*' re- 
joined Savari. 

"Whynot? Thanks.to you, I know the 
game now." 

" You are not ' strong enough yet to play 
against the person who holds the cards." 

" Bah ! who knows ? " replied Vibert, who 
thought vhe moment had come for arranging 
a first tête-à-tête with Julia and Savari. 

He left them and went to the table, where 
everybody made room for him, for he had 
taken care to pull out most opportunely a 
purse which seemed crammed fuU of bank 
notes. 
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In reality, he had arranged this purse most 
artisiically. Two or three bank notes, the 
fruits of his savings, weœ wîapped in a very 
ostentations way round pape -s of minor im- 
portance, and thus fo«;med bundles on which 
were very legibly writi en, 5,000, 10,000, 15,000 
francs. 

This spectacle produced on ihe maie and 
female gamblers, especially the latter, such an 
efFect that^Vibert profited by the sensation to 
risk only a few louis. He had long known, by 
sight, or common report, a portion of the 
female élément by which he was surrounded, 
and he had good reason to distrust them. . 

He played merely to avoid rousing any sus- 
picion, and to curry out, in ail irs détails, his 
rôle as the )*ich foreigner. In addition to this, 
baci arat was as familiar to him as it was to his 
professor, Sava«i. 

Two monrhs p«iorto the tragedyin the Rue 
de la Paix, he had been summoned \o make a 
descent on a secœt gambling house, and he had 
been obliged to make himself conversant, for 
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the édification of the police authorities, with 
the nature of the games played there. 

It was, then, with a certain amount of répug- 
nance and great timidity that he hazarded a 
louis, saying to himself, " That is enough to 
lose, and I can include it in my account for 
expenses." 

But instead of losing his louis, it so hap- 
pened that he won another ; then two, then 
ten, and then twenty. Gold and notes seemed 
to rival each other in accumulating before him. 

At the same time ridiculous ideas would 
présent themselves to his imagination and 
bring a smile to his face. 

"I wish the Marquis de X ,'' thought 

he, " could see me now, how heartily he would 
laugh. A détective playing* baccarat with 
people he is commissioned to watch, and, 
moreover, winning their money — it is a beau- 
tiful idea. The farce would be complète if the 
Commissioner of Police of this district were to 
make a descent on the house and catch me in 
the act." 
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Suddenly, just as he had won another large 
stake, for the luck was following him as it 
generally does with those who sit down with- 
out either the wish or the object of winning, 
he felt some one lean on the back of his 
chair. 

He turned round — it was Savari. 

"You are profiting by my lessons," said 
the latter to him. 

" Oh ! very little." 

" Very httle ! Why, you hâve at least five 
or six thousand francs in front of you." 

" That is nothing," said Vibert, with the 
careless air of a millionaire. 

" Then, since you attach so little import- 
ance to your winnings, you will not be angry 
with the person who sends me to you." 

" You hâve been sent to me. What does 
anybody want with me î " 

" You are requested to take your departure, 
and I am sent to tell you so." 

Vibert rose at once, and there rose a gênerai 
outcry. 
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"What, are you goingî The evening is 
scarcely begun. It is not more than three 
o'clock." 

" Ah ! " said the Spaniard, " that is bad, 
when you are winning so largely." 

" He is afraid of losing," said Antonine. 

" I had more confidence in you, my dear 
Count,'* said Pélagie. ' 

Vibert saw that his departure would be 
taken amiss and that he had committed an 
imprudence in too quickly running counter to 
the wishes of others. 

" Ladies," said he, " I am compelled to 
escort home the companion whom I brought 
with me, and whom the excitement of the 
game has caused you to forget. But I shall 
be back in a moment, and I leave my money 
on the table to keep my place." 

This last speech settled matters satisfac- 
torily, and Vibert, rejoining Julia, left the room 
with her. 

" Well ? " he asked, as they went down the 
stairs. 
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" I have met him, as you foresaw, but shall 
1 see him agaiil? " 

" Undoubtedly. If you were not to see him 
again, the fîrst interview would be useless." 

**' Where shall I meet him ? I do not wish 
i:o come hère a second time and mix in a society 
which is not to my taste." 

" You will not return hère." 

" Then what have you resolved upon ? " 

^* Npthing as yet ; but I will hit upon some 
:scheme, trust me. May I ask you if your 
convictions with regard to Savari have been 
efFaced by the interview you have had with 
,him ? " 

*' They have not been eiFaced, but nothing 
has transpired to confirm them." 

And so saying, they reached the bottom of 
the staircase and gained the street. 

*' I am obliged to go back again," said 
Vibert. 

" Nothing is easier. Call a cab for me, and 
^ive my address to the driver." 

"Are you not afraid to go alone at this ad- 
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vanced hour, Madame î I hâve time enough. 
to see you home." 

" No, thanks. If I am to carry out the 
mission I hâve imposed on myself I must make 
myself familiar with ail the difficulties of my 
position." 

An empty cab appeared. Vibert hailed it^ 
and Julia got in. 

" I shall hâve the honour, Madame," said 
Vibert, shutting the door, " to call on you to- 
morrow, so that we can décide upon our future 
action." 

" I shall be at home ail day," was the re- 
sponse. 

Vibert foUowed the carriage, which bore 
away Julia, for a moment with his eyes. Any 
one who had seen him at that moment would 
hâve noticed something peculiar in his look. 
But he quickly passed his hand over his fore- 
head, as if to chase away some thought which 
had taken possession of him. He drew his- 
small figure up, his eye assumed another ex— 
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pression, and he wended his way without delay 
towards the house he had just left. 

" The first step is taken," he said to himself, 
as he went upstairs, " but what about the 
second ? If this very night I do not discover 
some method of getting hold of Savari, he will 
escape us. How to create, without awakening 
his suspicion, an excuse for our . seeing him 
again, seeing him often? Will it always sa 
happen that the boldest spirits,. whom neither 
danger nor obstacle, however serions, can 
daunt, hâve to meet with little difficulties, and 
be beaten by them ? " 

AU at once he stopped and cried — 
" I hâve it ! Eurêka ! as my protector, the 
Marquis, would say. Why should fortune 
abandon me now, after having just helped 

He knocked at the dining-room door, and 
was admitted. It was about 3 a.m. 

During the absence of Vibert the baccarat 
had taken a fresh lease of life. Savari held the 
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cards, ancL fortune was declaring for him. He 
had nearly three thousand francs in the bank. 
Vibert sat down noiselessly and waited. 

After a short interval, the deal came round 
to him, and the cards were shuffled and eut. 

" Make your game, gentlemen," said Savari. 

"What do you stake?" some one asked 
Vibert. 

" I cry banquo," repUed he. 

" You mean that you cover ail that is not 
covered by the rest ? " 

" No, I go the whole bank myself. Hâve 
not I the right ? " 

" Certainly," replied the players, withdraw- 
ing their stakes. 

"Which card do you back?" asked the 
banker. " Right or left, or would you rather 
stake on the line ? " 

" On the line be it. I dont know what you 
mean," he added, with an air of innocence, 
*' but that's ail the more reason why I should 
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-Win. 



Savari, in spite of his great expérience in 
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gatnbling, was disconcerted. Nothing intimi- 
dâtes a gambler so much as finding himself face 
to face with an opponent who, on the one hand, 
seems sure of his game, and, on the other^ 
plays for the fîrst time. Vibert was ignorant 
of none of thèse détails, and he knew how ta 
turn them to his own advantage. 

Savari dealt the cards, looked at his own, and 
said — 

" I turn up the eight." 

" Then I ought to be nine," replied the dé- 
tective, with imperturbable coolneâs. 

And so he was, nine on both sides. 

Savari, annoyed at having lost at one fell 
swoop ail his hard earned gains, hoping for 
another run of good luck and bent on having 
his revenge on Vibert, whose assurance exas- 
perated him, started a fresh bank with the 
solitary thousand franc note which remained to 
him. 

The first rounds were lucky ; in less than 
ten minutes he had quadrupled his capital at 
the expense of ail the assembled players. Vibert 
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was the only one who had not staked. He 
had got up from his chair, and was leaning 
against the mantel-piece, smoking a cigarette 
with an air of indifférence. But after the 
banker had dealt two rounds, he went to the 
table again, and, as in the first instance, called 
banquo. 

" Again ! " said Savari, dismayed. 

" You hâve a right to give up the bank," re- 
marked somebody. 

" Not I," he exclaimed, " I will not give it 
up. 

" As you please," said Vibert, throwing down 
his purse, in which real bank notes had re- 
placed the sham roUs which he had invented. 

This deal was a répétition of the former one. 
The bank was broken for the second time, and 
the money amassed by Savari passed into 
Vibert's hands. 

This time considérable applause greeted the 
feat. The Italian was decidedly at a premium 
amongstthe women. 

Savari, who had come to the end of his 
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tether, gave up the bank and Vibert took it in 
his turn. But, instead of starting it at a thou- 
sand francs, he laid down fifteen thousand. 
With the aid of this stock-in-trade, he was 
about to back up his luck by a tower of 
strength — the strength of capital. 

In reality, it is not only the zéros of roulette 
or the drawn games of trente-et-quarante 
which do such good service to the gaming- 
tables of Germany, it is the large sum 
placed at the disposai of the bank. AU the 
small purses eventually flow into the large one, 
by way of bearing out the proverb that the 
river always runs to the sea. 

There lives in Paris a very well-known indi- 
vidual, whose fortune is said to amount to 
eight or ten million francs. He owes it, for 
the most part, to gambling, which, to him, 
was a species of profession, a commercial 
spéculation. 

In the exercise of this Une of industry he 
was, relatively speaking, strictly honest, never 
having had resource, throughout his long 
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career, to prepared packs, gr marked cards, or 
any of the infamous and petty rogueries sa 
common amongst dishonest gamblers. He 
contented himsdf, instead of playing against 
the bank, with always taking it himself, and 
having in front of him large sums of money 
with which to hold his own against bad luck 
and wait for better times. His rooms, for a 
long time past the rendezvous of the élite of 
Society, had become a kind of ofFshoot to the 
German establishments. Instead of leaving 
for Homburg, it was the custom, after dinner, 
to drive to the house inhabited by X — , who 
gave you a charming réception, ofFered you 
refreshments and cigars, delighted you with 
his good spirits and ready wit, and won your 
money into the bargain. 

Vibert, in his capacity as ex-secretary in the 
office of a Commissioner of Police, was ac- 
quainted with ail Parisian eccentricities. He 
had no doubt heard of X — and his modus 
operandi, and wished to imitate it. His fifteen 
thousand francs did wondcrs, for, in a very few 
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minutes, ail the money which was lying on the 
table had helped to swell his pile ; the large 
capital had absorbed the smaller ones. 

Then happened what always cornes to pass 
in parties of this kind which are not regular, 
and where there are no rules. After having 
played for ready money, recourse was had to 
paper — just what Vibert was waiting for with 
regard to Savari. 

The latter, disheartened by the first suc- 
cesses of his opponent, and knowing, by dint 
of long expérience, the dangers of the fresh 
lease the game had taken, was at first very 
cautions in his play. 

He might possibly hâve given up playing 
any longer against his ill-luck if he had com- 
menced by losing. But chance made him a 
winner of his first five hundred francs on paper. 
He thought his good luck had corne back to 
him and that he was going to reUeve Vibert of 
ail that the latter had raked together. He 
played, but imprudently, with a sort of feverish 
excitement, and he began to lose once mûre- 
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AU the skill gained by ten years' practice 
availed him naught. 

This was simply because it was no longer 
with him, as in the preceding rounds, a ques- 
tion of winning or losing ; he no longer fought 
against an impersonal being, whoever might 
hold the bank, or against a material thing, the 
run of cards — he was fighting against a man, 
against Vibert, whosé unvarying good fortune 
exasperated him, whose coolness irritated him, 
and whose cringing manners, mincing tone 
and exaggerated politeness, acted on his nerves 
to an indescribable degree. 

He felt that this opponent was hostile to 
him ; he knew not why, and he was very far 
from even a suspicion of Vibert's plans. He 
took him, in ail good faith, for a stranger, but 
something told him that he was face to face 
with an enemy, and that he had better be on 
his guard. And the farther he went, the more 
obstinately did he détermine to conquer this 
invincible foe. 

A species of drunkenness, the most danger- 
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ous of ail — that produced by gambling — had 
seized on his mind ; the cards spread out on the 
table were no longer cards to him — they were 
swords, whose points he was endeavouring to 
direct against Vibert's breast. 

But the latter, equally ready for attack and 
defence, parried his adversary's blow, and, on 
every occasion, indulged him with a fresh 
thrust. The battle had, moreover, become 
gênerai, and the confusion terrible- From the 
time when ail the money of ail the players had 
passed into Vihtert's bank, papers of ail sorts 
and sizes, and " kites " of every description 
flooded the gaming table. 

One wrote on a scrap of paper, " Good for 
ten louis," " Good for a thousand francs," 
another put down a ring, saying that it repre- 
sented five-and-twenty louis. A third, who 
had already staked his keys, his watch, his 
studs, and his ruffles, rumniaged in his pockets 
for the last time, and finding only a tooth-pick 
there, handed it to the banker for two thousand 
francs. 
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It was a curious thing to see ail thèse people 
attaching a considérable value to articles intrin- 
sically worthless, and disputing with obstinacjr 
over them as if a fortune was in question. And 
yet, such is the power of gold that when a real: 
louis appeared by chance on the table, every 
player at once made innumerable efforts to gain 
possession of it. The man who was hesitating 
whether to play or throw up, decided on the 
former, for the simple reason that in his oppo- 
nent's pile his eye had suddenly caught the 
glitter of a solitary louis. 

At 8 a.m. Vibert still held the bank. But 
for some time past he had been taking the 
précaution to stufF away, in his purse and in 
his pockets, ail the chits signed by Savari and 
ail the actual coin. He no longer played with 
any money but what was owing to him, and 
against tooth-picks he staked other tooth- 
picks or somethinghaving an equally imaginary 
value. He seemed to attach véritable import- 
ance only to the " kites " flown by Savari. 
On thèse Vibert looked as on bank notes ; he 
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put them by themselves in a heap, and never 
on any account made use of them to pay any 
losses which he sustained. It so happened 
that he had to hand over five hundred francs 
to the Spaniard, but he preferred puUing five- 
and-twenty louis out of his pocket to parting 
with a chit signed by Savari, which he had in 
his hand. 

At length, when the Savari heap had assumed 
respectable proportions, Vibert declared that 
he was thoroughly done up, and that his bed 
urgently demanded his présence. This was 
nothing unusual. They had commenced by 
agreeing to cease playing at eight o'clock, 
then at nine, and then at ten, but it was now 
eleven, and even the heaviest winners were at 
liberty to leave ofF without being accused of 
shirking. Nev.ertheless they prevailed on 
Vibert to hâve one deal more. He consented 
and held this last bank with an air of utter 
indifférence, after the manner of a grand 
seigneur who tries to conciliate the good-will 
of ail. He even seemed to wish to make 
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blunders so that everybody might leave ofF 
quits. In this way at the end of the deal the 
women had regained their rings, and ail the 
men their chits, their articles of jewellery, and 
their tooth-picks. Savari alone, when ail ac- 
counts had been squared, remained in debt on 
paper to Vibert to the extent of fourteen 
thousand francs. 

The game was over. There was a gênerai 
move. Everybody stretched his arms and 
legs, and fatigue in varions shapes, forgotten in 
the excitement of play, came over ail when the 
gambling ceased. 

At the same time, thanks to the curtains 
being too suddenly drawn aside, the sun 
streamed into the room, and his brilliant rays 
threw into the shade the expiring candies, 
Every one looked at his neighbour and dis- 
covered that he was horribly ugly ; the women 
êspecially appeared under a thoroughly dis- 
illusioned aspect. The rouge and violet powder 
with which they had been embellished in the 
evening, the belladonna which had served ta 
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make their eyes look larger, ail the trivial 
things scarcely perceptible by candle-light but 
which would not bear the light of day, gave 
them a novel appearance. 

Cabs were sent for and the jaded revellers 
made the best of their way home. 

Before taking his leave, Savari said ta 

I 

j Vibert — 

" Where shall I send you the amount of my 

debt î " 

i 

" To the Hôtel des Princes, in the Rue 

I Richelieu, if you please. I am living there for 

the time being," replied the détective without 

hésitation, for he was expecting the question. 

They parted with a courteous good-by, 
and each went his own way. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



ViBERT walked down the Rue Blanche. He 
needed exercise and fresh air. His head was 
heavy, his eyes were hot, and ail his joints 
ached. It had been enough to tire anybody, 
to sit down at midnight, to remain there till 
1 1 a.m., and during the whole time to do 
nothing but shuffle the cards, say over and 
over again the same words, and do over and 
over again the same things ; not to be able to 
get up, nor to walk about for fear of changing 
the luck ; to be hungry, and yet be prevented 
from eating by the dread of losing a moment ; 
to be dying of thirst and not to be able to 
drink, lest your self-possession should be left 
in the glass ; in short, to live in a pestiferous 
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atmosphère, in the midst of a cloud of tobacco 
smoke which blinds you ! 

But the passion for gambling brings about 
an insensibility to ail privations and ail sufFer- 
ings, bôth moral and physical. A gambler, so 
long as he has cards, money, and somebody to 
play against, is never unhappy — nothing can 
touch him. Shut four gamblers up in the 
rsame dungeon, a black hole if you will, give 
them full liberty to indulge their passion, and 
you will not hâve to accuse them df an attempt 
to escape. Nay, more, if on the day of their 
release they are engaged in some tremendously 
€xciting game for high stakes, they will beg 
another twenty-four hours' imprisonment. 

In the midst of his fatigue, Vibert did not 
sufFer from want of sleep — a winner never is 
sleepy. He counts his money, makes his 
calculations, and indulges in innumerable 
fdreams. It is the losers who sleep heavily 
when they lay their heads on the pillow, and 
tlïus forget a loss which is bound to be felt, 
whatever it may be, or however great may be 
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their income. Besides, they hâve to recuperate- 
their strength for another struggle on the 
morrow to win back what they possibly hâve 
lost on paper, and are not able to meet. 

But Vibert cannot be positively set down as- 
a fortunate gambler only. It was not the 
satisfaction of being a winner, and counting 
his gains, which kept him awake ; it was his 
exultation over afirst victory,and the favourable 
opening of his campaign. He did not promise 
himself ail sorts of longings gratifîed with his 
newly acquired bank notes ; he hugged to him- 
self the thought that he had Savari at his 
mercy, that out of his own resources he had 
enclosed him in a net stronger than the walls 
of the Conciergerie, that he had him, as it 
were, in solitary confinement, and that he must 
speak out. I am, he reasoned, a more formi- 
dable magistrate than M. Gourbet, because I 
hâve both time and space before me, besides 
having a woman at my side with whom I can 
do what I will, and who is even more devoted 
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to my schemes than I am myself. Then he 
reflected that, with the money in his pocket 
which he had won, he could live the same life 
as Savari did, share his tastes and his pleasures, 
dine at the Café Anglais, if it was necessary — 
he,whowasaccustomed to a shilling restaurant — 
and hire a private brougham instead of hésita- 
ting over an omnibus. At length he could 
suTTOund himself with ail the necessary luxury 
and deceive everybody as to his identity, for 
nobody with any common sensé would suppose 
that a minor employé of the Government would 
chuck his money out of the window. That 
would be an unheard of thing. Then, stopping 
short in thèse reflections, he exclaimed — 

"And to think of my arriving unaided at 
the desired resuit, without having recourse to 
the purse placed at my disposai by the Marquis 
de X — ^ and without having to ask the Home 
Minister to trench upon the secret service 
fund. Secret service indeed, a correct defîni-^ 
tion — so secret that we détectives never see it,. 
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and y et there are people who imagine that we 
live on fîfty thousand francs a year. What a 
mistake they make ! " 

Thus talking to himself, Vibert, after going 
•down the Rue Blanche, reached the Boulevards 
by the Chaussée d'Antin. His head seemed 
lighter, his limbs had regained their activity, 
.and the pure air had refreshed his eyes ; he 
felt himself in the vein, alert, ready to begin 
again. At the same time, like a prudent 
gênerai who is never rendered lazy by success, 
he had evolved another scheme. There was 
nothing wanting but to put it in exécution, 
and to that end his énergies were at once de- 
voted. HeJ got into the first cab that he 
came across and drove to the Rue de l'Arbre 
Sec, where was his own modest dwelling place. 
Having mounted up to the fîfth floor, he paid 
some attention to his toilet, placed the greater 
part of his money in a place of safety, wrote 
according to promise to the Marquis de X — , 
.and, getting into the cab which he had kept 
waiting for him, made his way to the Rue de 
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la Paix, where Julia Vidal was expecting 
him. 

He told her what had happened in the draw- 
ing-room of Pélagie d'Ermont after she left, 
and then unfolded for her ready approval his 
new ideas, 

" Once consent to meet Savari as often as 
possible, and you cannot continue to live in this- 
house. If he were one day to follow you hère 
he would know who you are, and ail would be 
lost." 

" Evidently." 

" Then you hâve made up your mind to 
change your résidence ? " 

" No, I shall retain thèse rooms, which I 
cannot give up because of the réminiscences 
belonging to them. But I can take another 
suite of apartments whither I can betake my- 
self whenever such a course is necessary." 

" Will you authorise me to sélect those 
apartments ? " 

" Yes.'' 

" Where do you wish to live ? '* 
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" It does not matter to me in the least. You 
hâve only to tell me what my new address is." 
^' You shall hâve it this evening." 
When heleft Julia, Vibert, careful of even 
the minutest détails, betook himself to the 
Temple bazaar, and there bought two travelling 
trunks, such as might hâve belonged to some 
rich foreigner and which actually had on them 
the labels of the countries they had passed 
through. He filled them with no end of things, 
ready to hand in the extensive bazaar — appar- 
tenances for the toilet, notepaper, envelopes, 
blotting-books, ail with a crest on them, gold- 
headed canes, ready-made shirts, and fashionable 
clothes. The look of thèse trunks ready to 
burst with their contents could not fail to inspire 
the people of the hôtel whither he was going 
with unlimited confidence. He had nothing 
more to do now but install himself in the hôtel 
he had mentioned to Savari and await the arrivai 
of that individual, an event which, according 
to Vibert's calculations, would not long be 
delayed. 
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The Hôtel des Princes, on the site of 
Vhich now stands the Passage Mirés, in 1 847 
had a great réputation. It was the Grand 
Hôtel of that period. The only rooms vacant 
for Vibert were fifteen francs per diem, but 
the Count de Rubini was indiffèrent to the 
expense. Since morning he had become so 
lavish that he no longer recognised hiraself, and 
consequently his fîrst act, when he was alone, 
was to look in the glass to see whether it was 
really himself, Vibert, who was hiring vehicles 
by the hour and was living in a front room on 
the ground floor of the Hôtel des Princes. 

The glass reflected his véritable image, only 
it appeared beautified. Luxury, so it seemed, 
became him well. 

As soon.as he had opened and emptied his 
trunks, arranged the varions articles on his 
chest of drawers, fiUed the wardrobes \^ith 
clothes and linen, as soon, in fact, as he had 
set everything out according to his fancy, he 
emerged from his rooms with a considérable 
amount of bravado, put on grand airs as he 
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passed a waiter, gave orders at the office that 
the hairdresser, bootmaker and hatter attached 
to the hôtel should be sent to him when he^ 
got up next morning, and then went, out on to- 
the Boulevard in search of lodgings for Julia 
Vidal. It would hâve been better for her to* 
hâve taken up her abode, as he did, at the^ 
Hôtel des Princes, and if he had said to her^ 
" I hâve taken a room for you next to mine,"* 
she would probably not hâve made any remark»^ 
Julia had only one thought — revenge. Vibert^ 
as far as she was concerned, was not a man ;, 
he was a means to an end. And ail means 
were good to this outraged wife, to this Italian, 
under the influence^ of the strongest of ail 
passions — hâte. 

But if he in her eyes was not a man, she was- 
in his, undoubtedly, a woman, and he had a 
peculiar delicacy regarding her. Unless it 
should prove impossible to act otherwise, he 
would not compromise her. His one idea was 
to gain his end without causing Julia Vidal 
to sufFer in her womanly dignity. 
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For this reason he was very fastidious in 
choosing rooms for her. One set was too near 
the Hôtel des Princes, another too far from it. 
This one was on the fourth floor, and Madame 
Vidal could not put up with so many stairs ; 
in that one the chimneys smoked, and from 
the other there was a détestable look-out. One 
lodging was indeed everything that could be 
desired, except that it was too expensive, and 
as Julia had not wçn at cards nor received 
any subsidy from the police, but had to pay 
her own expenses, Vibert, prodigal where he 

himself was concerned, was economical in her 

■ 

interest. At last, after a long search, he chose 
apartments in the Rue de Grammont, saying 
that they were for a relation of the same name 
as himself, the Countess de Rubini. 

4 

The rooms had one great advantage ; they 
were furnished, but did not form part of a 
furnished house. The previous lodger, obliged 
to leave Paris suddenly, was endeavouring to 
get as much as possible, during his absence, 
out of his lease and furniture. This furniture, 
VOL. I. a 
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without being new, was still fresh and in good 
taste, and there was nothing about it to wound 
the susceptibilities of any woman, however 
élégant. But what took Vibert's fancy more 
than anything else was the circumstance that 
the rooms had two entrances by two separate 
staircases. The drawing-room, besides its 
main commumcation with the dining-room and 
the principal entrance, thus also opened, by 
means of a glazed door, on to a small passage 
leading to the servants' staircase. 

Vibert, ever on the alert, managed to be 
left alone in the rooms for a moment, and 
profited by his solitude to put the key of the 
small staircase in his pocket and to scrape 
away a small portion of the frosted glass of the 
door, and by this means he secured an opening 
through which he might see as well as hear 
what went on in the drawing-room. "One 
never knows what may happen, and it is just 
as well to take every précaution," said he. " It 
is sometimes of no use, but it never does 
harm.'* 
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For more than thirty-six hours the détective 
had not enjoyed a moment's repose, so he went 
home early and betook himself to bed at once. 
Nevertheless, he did not sleep as soundly as 
one might imagine he ought to hâve done. 
Accustomed to an uncomfortable bed in the 
Rue de l'Arbre Sec, he was possibly ill at ease 
on the spring mattress, three hair mattresses, 
and the feather bed of the Hôtel des Princes. 

Or was it some fond memory that kept him 
awake? 




CHAPTER XIV. 

On the foUowing day, Vibert, after having in- 
tenâewed the various tradesmen, breakfastedy 
and then calmly awaited the arrivai of Savari. 
GambUng debts are generally paid withia 
twenty-four hours, and he had, therefore, every 
right to expect a visit from his creditor of the 
previous evening. He had only one fear, which 
was that Savari might hâve been able to get 
hold of the fouheen thousand francs he owed 
him, and that he would bring them. This 
punctuality would hâve fiUed him with joy in 
the case of any other creditor, but as regarded 
Savari it caused Vibert the greatest uneasiness, 
for his whole plan depended upon the very 
probable assumption that Savari would find it 
impossible to discharge his debt. As for the 
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idea that he would simply not pay and keep 
away, as may and does happen every day, it 
would not hold water for a moment. Savari, 
^ince his arrest, was in too insecure a position 
to play such pranks. He was far too prudent, 
iinder such circumstances, to give any handle 
to well-founded suspicions, and so bring his 
name into prominence and again draw at- 
tention to the sad afFair in which he had been 
mixed up. It was, therefore, palpable to Vibert 
that his creditor would pay up, or, what was 
-still more probable, that he would be unable to 
pay and would ask for time. 

Up to one o'clock in the afternoon there 
was no sign of Savari, and Vibert, whose nerves 
were being afFected by the unwonted inaction 
and solitude, could not help giving way to 
appréhension. " Suppose," he reasoned within 
himself, "he were to write to me instead of 
giving me a verbal explanation. But surely it 
would be difficult for any one to be indiffèrent 
to meeting her again. However blasé he may 
±)e, she must hâve produced some impression 
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upon him." Vibert could not realize the pos- 
sibility of Julia Vidal passing unnoticed, nor 
that anybody could see her once without 
wishing to sec her a second time. 

At three o'clock his nervous irritation was 
allayed, his doubts were at an end — a waiter 
announced that somebody wished to see the 
Count de Rubini. 

" Show him in," said Vibert, who managed to 
recognise himself under that title, notwith- 
standing the novelty of so aristocratie an 
appellation. 

As soon as Savari made his appearance^ 
Vibert rushed to meet him. 

*^ Ah ! is it you, my dear sir," he exclaimed, 
resuming his Italian accent with its attendant 
exaggerated expressions and empressé manner ; 
" come in, do. I am delighted to see you. Ail 
right after yesterday ? l'U lay odds you hâve 
been in bed ever since. At ail events that is 
where I hâve been ; I had a bath when I came 
home, and a Champagne breakfast to follow... 
And what Champagne it is ! It is worth while 
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coming to France to drink it. After that I 
went to bed, and there I stayed until about an 
hour ago." 

** I hâve not had half as much sleep as you 
hâve," sàid Savari, as soon as he could get a 
Word in edgeways. 

" How was that ? Surely you were tired 
eut." 

" Yes, but I was preoccupied." 

" Preoccupied ? And suppose you were — 
does not sleep take precedence of the most 
absorbing préoccupations ? But I see how the 
land lies. I would bet a trifle that you are in 
love with one of those charming girls whom 
we met at Madame d'Ermont's. They were 
too delightful. What grâce, what wit, what . 
élégance ! Ah ! thèse Parisian women ! You 
hâve every reason to be proud of them. The 
Italians cannot hold a candie to them." 
But — " began Savari. 

No, no, my dear sir, you are going out of 
sheer polit^ness to make a pretty speech about 
my countrywomen. But you will not change 



ce 
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my opinion on that score ; I tell you that they 
are not to be compared with yours. For in- 
stance, my relative, to whom I introduced 
you — '' 

" Your relative ? " said Savari, with astonish- 
ment, just as Vibert had expected. 

" Yes, do you not remember her ? " 

" Perfectly, but I certainly did not imagine 
that she was a relation of yours." 

"Whynot?" 

"Because — well, because you brought her 
to Madame d'Ermont's." 

"Was there anything wonderful in that?'* 
rejoined Vibert, with ail the simplicity imagin- 
able. 

" You were ignorant, then, of the style of 
Society there ? " asked Savari, in his turn. 

" The Society there ? They played cards 
there, as I hâve been told is the case in every 
drawing-room in Paris." 

" Perhaps. But they do not play in that 
particular style, and up to 11 a.m., except in 
certain drawing-rooms, and in a certain world.'* 
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" What do you mean ? Do you wish me to 
infer that my cousin's visit to Madame Pélagie 
was a mistake ? " 

" Since you put the question to mè, I sup- 
pose I must reply — yes." 

" Good Heavens ! This comes of being a 
:stranger and not knowing the customs of a 
place — I, too, who thought — why, one of my 
friends, when I was leaving Naples, told me to 
be sure and find out Madame d'Ermont, No. 
10, Rue Blanche, because she was a charming 
woman, with a nice house, where good society 
was always to be found." 

" There is, indeed, a good deal of society 
there/' observed Savari, smiling. 

" And I, you see, had nothing else to do 
than to make my call and présent my cousin. 
Fortunately, she did not speak to a soûl be- 
:sides yourself ; everybody else was too intent 
• on the game to think of her. But, do you 
know, this Paris of y ours does not resemble 
our Italian towns in the least. I must go to 
school again hère." 
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" Only for certain branches of learning,*'' 
replied Savari, politely. 

" I wish somebody would take me in hand,"" 
continued Vibert. "I shudder at the idea. 
of committing some fresh gaucherie. This 
Madame d'Ermont, when I saw her in the 
afternoon, appeared to be so nice/' 

" As a stranger, you might very easily be 
mistaken. Madame d'Ermont had in former 
days a husband, and was in society — but very 
much in former times. She probably has 
some réminiscences of polite society clinging ta 
her, which she brought out for your benefit." 

" So much so that I was taken in by them^ 
What a lucky escape — if my cousin had sus- 
pected anything of the kind — and yet, I took. 
her there with the very best intentions. Poor 
girl ! She lost her husband only six months- 
ago, and her grief, I verily beUeve, would 
hâve driven her insane if she had not resolved 
upon this trip to France with me. The voyage 
did her a great deal of good, and since our 
arrivai in Paris I hâve been endeavouring to 
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find some distraction for her. My first attempt 
in that direction does not appear to hâve been 
made under very happy auspices. I ought ta 
hâve asked my friend for further information 
about Madame d'Ermont. He was under the 
impression that I was travelling alone, and 
his information was meant for the u§e of 
bachelors." 

" Oh, Pélagie is not quite so exclusive as ail 
that. She receives married men, too, but with- 
out their wives." 

" I shall never forgive Madame d'Ermont 
for not having given me a hint." 

" In that you will possibly be in the wrong. 
Put yourself in her place. She would scarcely 
hâve said to you — you take me for a respectable 
woman, but I am not one." 

" That is true. You are right. That is. 
very true." 

*" Besides, Pélagie may not hâve believed you 
when you said that this lady was a relative — 
the French people, too, hâve a great regard- 
for appearances." 
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" It is not the case in the présent instance, 
I assure y ou," said Vibert, with well-assumed 
vivacity. " My cousin is really my cousin, a 
Rubini like myself. She married one of her 
cousins, who was also one of mine." 

" I do not doubt it, my dear sir." 

"It was simply on account of ^her health 
tbat she decided on making a trip with me, 
but we do not réside together. I am hère at 
the hôtel, and she has apartments in the Rue 
de Grammont. You must perceive — " 

" I repeat, I do not doubt it," replied Savari, 
who was beginning to grow tired of this ndive 
persistence on the part of the Count de Rubini, 
^^ I came," he continued — 

" You hâve come," said Vibert, hastily inter- 
rupting him, " to settle that little afFair of ours. 
Don't mention such a trifle." 

« But—" 

" AUow me at ail events to continue under 
the impression that you wish to improve an 
acquaintance which I value highly. As for the 
paltry sum I had the misfortune to win from 
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you, we will put that aside and talk of some- 
thing else." 

" The fact is — ^" said Savari, becoming more 
and more ill at ease as he saw his créditer treat- 
ing the ihatter so lightly. 

" The fact is ? " repeated Vibert uncon- 
cernedly — 

"That I am compelled to remain in your 
debt for some days longer. In conséquence 
of a succession of losses I am in rather a strait, 
and—" 

" You are joking ! " said the détective, with 
the air of a man astonished that anybody could 
be driven into a corner for so httle. 

"And I come, Count," continued Savari^ 
" to beg of you, in the first place, not to men-^ 
tion my temporary embarrassment , and, 
secondly, to give me a little time for tlie pay- 
ment of my debt to you." 

"With the greatest pleasure imaginable," 
replied Vibert. " I will give you, my dear sir^ 
as long as you like. You hâve, no doubt, to 
realize some securities. I should find it difficult 
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to refuse you, more especially as I hâve to rely 
upon your courtesy for an important service." 

« You ? " 

"Yes, truly. Will you allow me to ex- 
plain?*' 

" Do so, I beg." 

" You hâve already had an opportunity of 
seeing," replied Vibert, with a clever assump- 
tion of carelessness and good-fellowship, " that 
I hâve no expérience whatever in this world of 
Paris, and that I am liable to go astray at any 
moment if I hâve not a trustworthy guide to 
lead me aright. It was this which made me 
eager to seize upon the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of such an one as yourself, 
and of asking y6u frankly to aid me by your 
ad vice and superior knowledge." 

"Pray, make use of me," eagerly replied 
Savari. 

The proposai thus made to him was too 
favourable to be lost sight of. He already saw 
resulting from it the vague possibility of get- 
ting rid of a debt which had since the previous 
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■evening, for reasons already explained to our 
readers and rightly divined by Vibert, caused 
him the greatest anxiety. 

Gambling debts, indeed, can only be con- 
^idered really serious amongst strangers or, at 
ail e vents, ordinary acquaintances. Intimacy, 
it is true, cannot annul such obligations, but 
at the same time it is scarcely permissible to 
dun a friend or post him as a defaulter. 

" Thank you very much for your kindness," 
said Vibert, when Savari consented to be made 
use of. " But take care that you are not under- 
taking an impossibility. I am not alone. I hâve 
with me one who is sad and sufFering, and whose 
amusement is my object. Between men thèse 
matters are easily arranged. ' I might possibly 
make myself a boon companion because I 
should share your tastes and should take a 
liking to your pleasures, which would become 
mine. But in assuming charge of me you will 
also be saddling yourself with my cousin, and 
it is of her that you must think. That will not 
be quite so easy, I imagine.'* 
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" Why not ? " replied Savari. " In my shortr 
interview with her I thought her a charming 
woman." 

" So she is, undoubtedly, for an Italian. She 
had also, I admit, in Neapolitan society, both 
before and during her married life, a great ré- 
putation for wit. But you Parisians are spoiled 
both for this and many other things. Dont 
try to persuade me otherwise — in taking charge 
of us you are rendering us a great service, and 
nothing less." 

" Be it so, if you insist on it.'* 

" Very well, then. I agrée, and it will not be 
long before I put your good nature to the proof,. 
I promise you." 

" So much the better." 

" I hâve a mass of information to get from 
you — addresses, names of the best tradesmen, 
and above ail, advice, and plenty of it. We 
reckon on remaining in Paris ail the winter and 
we should like to pass the time as agreeably as 
possible. What are we to see ? Where must 
we go ? Ail this bothers one, I can tell you, and 
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you can be of the greatest use. When may I 
hâve the pleasure of introducing you to my 
cousin in her own house, and in a more correct 
fashion than on the first occasion of your meet- 
ing ? " 

" Whenever you please." 

" Then, to-morrow. You see I take you at 
your Word." 

" To-morrow be iî." 

They separated a quarter of an hourafter- 
wards. Vibert was in ecstades. As for Savari, 
he, toc, was perhaps not ill-pleased with the 
bargain he had just struct. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Three weeks passed away, during which Albert 
Savari had become the inséparable companion 
of Vibert. He got up in the morning, went 
out and betook himself to the Hôtel des 
Princes, where, as a rule, he breakfasted with 
the détective, who was more and more com- 
pletely disguïsed and a more and more perfect 
travesty of the rich foreigner. 

In truth, Vibert had so thoroughly lost him- 
self in the Count de Rubini that he no longer 
looked upon that personage as imaginary, 
neither did he remember that he was only 
acting a part. 

He was so used to hearing himself called 
Count that plain Mister irritated him. Even 
in the solitude of his chamber, when commun- 
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ing with himself alone, he would hardly ac- 
knowledge that he was the Vibert of old, and 
only a commoner. 

" As soon as I hâve donc with this Rue de 
la Paix afFair," he wrote one day to his power- 

ful patron, the Marquis de X , " I shall 

be obliged to institute a search after my 
genealogical tree and ransack the past both 
as regards myself and my ancestors ; there 
must be in my veins a few ounces of right- 
down aristocratie blood." 

*" And suppose there is, you idiot," was the 
reply of the ever-encouraging Marquis, " what 
then ?" 

On the score of expense Vibert refused 
himself nothing ; he might hâve been Uving ail 
his life on an income of five-and-twenty thou- 
sand francs. 

A Champagne breakfast was the rule when- 
ever Albert Savari made his appearance, and 
he did not scruple to tell the famous Privât, 
mine host of the Hôtel des Princes, to keep 
for him his choicest wines. 
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In common justice, however, to tlie gêner- 
ous and truly hospilable instincts of theCount 
de Rubini, it must be recorded that he was 
lavish only to his guest. In his absence Vibert 
made the gold seal give way to a very thin vin 
ordinaire which he kept in reserve at the 
bottom of one of his trunks. The same course 
was observed in every other particular. 

For example, if Savari was spendîng the 
evening wiih bim, his room was a perfect 
blaze of light ; but as soon as he was 
alone be came down at once to the economi- 
cal taper. Ifheshut himself in his room ta 
Write to the Marquis de X , or to the Pré- 
fecture, he took ofF his frock coat, built by a 
fashionable tailor, and put on a garment which 
he had brought wiih him from the Rue de 
l'Arbre Sec, and for which he appeared to hâve 
a spécial affection seeing that, to prevent any 
wear and tear to its sleeves, he always covered 
the m with false ones of alpaca. 

Thus Vibert succecded in establishing a 
double identity — on the one hand appeared in 
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majestic fashion the Count de Rubini, a 
véritable " my lord " to the tips of his 
fingers, and on the other hand stood the 
old, insignifîcant pubhc servant, on twelve 
hundred francs a year, economical from force 
of habit and necessity. 

Gfenerally speaking, after breakfast the pro- 
gramme for the day was discussed by Vibert 
and Savari over a cigar. 

" Look hère, mio carol^ said' the Count, as 
the smoke curled from his Hps in graceful 
whifFs, "you are good-nature itself, assiduoas 
in attention and full of forethought for my 
cousin, and I thank you with ail my heart. 
But we are not carrying out our famous pro 
gramme, drawn out with- your assistance. 
Hère we are very nearly at the end of the sixth 
week and we can scarcely be said to know 
Paris. Let us reckon up what we hâve accom- 
pUshed — do you agrée ? 

" I hâve no objection.' 

" First of ail, then, you took us to dine at 
the Palais JRoyal — that day, you know, when 
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you gave us such a stupendous idea of your 
head ; do you remember it ? " 

"Perfectly." 

" Yes, Madame de Rubinî, in a moment of 
caprice, wanted to see you screwed and I 
seconded her in the attempt to the best of my 
ability. But it was ail in vain. You drank 
whatever was put before you and never lost 
your head for a moment. We had not a chance 
of getting at one of your secrets." 

Perhaps there were none to get at.'* 
Ever)'body bas one or two, and especially a 
man who, like yourself, has lived ail the days of 
his life — Ah ! you are a model of discrétion 
with your friends — nothing slips out from you^ 
Why not take e^ample by me ? I am the im- 
personation of candour. You know the whole 
of my life and I hâve let you into ail my little 
secrets. But that is not what we were talking 
about. Since the dinner in question what 
hâve we done ? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
We hâve to visit ail the lions of Paris. I hâve 
not seen a single one of them yet, and I can- 
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not go back to Naples and say — I did not see 
the lions at ail." 

" That would ihdeed be dreadful." 
" Now you are making fun of me : but it 
would certainly be déplorable. It is bad enough 
to hâve to keep aloof from the théâtres on ac- 
count of our mourning. The great buildings 
remain — ^let us see the buildings. When will 
you undertake to show us Notre Dame, the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Tuileries, the 
Palais-de-Justice — I am particularly anxious to 
see the Palais-de-Justice.*' 

** There is nothing wonderful there.** 
** There speaks the true Parisian. You are 
ail so thoroughly satiated with the marvellous 
that you hâve no wonder left in you, literally 
none. You will hardly even condescend to 
cast a contemptuous glance at your curiosities. 
Come, m bet you anything you like that you 
hâve ne ver asked for a permit to visit your 
prisons." 

"I should think not, indeed; but, ail the same, 
I hâve paid them a visit without a permit." 
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" Indeed ! And how was that ? " 

" That would be too long a taie. I hâve at ail 
events been in communication with the place.'* 

'^ You were fortunate, -indeed. And could 
you not do the same for me ? It only requires 
a little stretch of good-nature. Let us go back 
there together.*' 

" No, thanks ; I cannot say I should care 
for it." 

" You do not take any interest in thèse 
things ? '* 

" The one view I hâve had is quite enough 
for me.'* 

" Then get me a permit, and I will go 
alone." 

" Agreed — I will see after one." 

"And then the Musée d'Artillerie, that I 
long to see, and the Gobelins, &c., &c., for they 
do not end the list." 

" That is just the reason why we had better 
not begin it." 

" But I say yes. I want to begin, and as 
soon as possible. To think of our still being 
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Ignorant of your principal streets. It is true 
that y ou took us one evening along the Rue 
Vivienne, the Rue de la Chaussée d'Antin, and 
the Rue Lafitte, but we hâve never so much 
as set eyes on the Rue de la Paix, so often 
;alluded to in conversation. Tell me frankly 
why hâve we not gone down the Rue de la 
Paix î " 

" Most likely because it was not in our way," 
replied Savari simp)y,.Vibert watchinghim in- 
Ttently ail the time. 

" Well, then, when are we to see it ? " 

" Whenever you like." 

^*To-day, I vote." 

" To-day be it." 

Such were the daily plans, constantly drawn 
;upand never executed. The comedy once per- 
formed, the détective, who did not care abôut 
showing himself in public with Madame Julia 
Vidal, never reminded Savari of his promises 

.and the latter had no good reason to refresh 

« 

yibert's memory. 

Afœr brcakiasr, towards three o'clock, they 
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wended their way to Julia's house in the Rue 
de Grammont and talked over the fire. Some- 
times — but very rarely — they went out for a. 
drive in a close carriage. Dinner was also, 
from time to time, the rendezvous for the twa 
travellers and thcir guest, and the evening was 
passed by them together. 

Thus, by the sheer force of shrewdness, 
Vibert had established round Savari a cordon 
of surveillance as tight and as extraordinary as 
can well be imagined. 

It was tight, inasmuch as the watch was not 
only over the individual himself, but also upon. 
his slightest movement, his every word, his 
look, and his most hidden intentions. 

It was extraordinary, because the person 
watched camé every day in search of the détec- 
tive who was watching him, and, as it were, 
delivered himself up to the enemy. - 

Meanwhile, Vibert was executing his mis- 
sion, with his feet either on his own fender or 
on that of Julia Vidal, and without putting, 
himself to the slightest inconvenience. 
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What a mission it was ! Ever on the watch 
to lay a trap for his adversary, profiting by his 
slightest mistake, scrutinising his words and 
deeds, and laboriously gathering together links^ 
both moral and material, which he felt sure 
would sooner or later unité in a chain destined 
to bind his victim fast. 

At the same time, if one may sit in judg- 
ment on so clever a détective as Vibert, we 
should say that for some time past he had been 
committing a blunder. What had been his 
object in begging Julia to work with him? 
What had been the drift of his conversations 
with her? After having clearly shown that 
Savari, by reason of his dissipated life, could 
never hâve really loved any woman, he wound 
up with — 

" He must love you," and when Julia was 
bewildered and failed to see his meaning, he 
added, " It is our only means of arriving at the 
truth. Savari does not know you, and will not 
suspect you. You will become a part of his 
life, you will share in his existence. You will 
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learn his past, and sooner or later you will un- 
mask him. You will act the Dalilah to this 
new Samson. Yo\i will shear his locks, and 
we will deliver him into the hands of the 
Philistines." 

In this scheme Julia, not Vibert, was to play 
the leading part. He was retained simply in 
the position of a confidant, stationed as a rule 
in the wings and only appearing on the scène 
at rare intervais to listen to some tirade, to wipe 
away a few tears, and to receive the heroine in 
his arms. In a word he was to take merely an 
indirect part in the action of the play. But 
Vibert, carried away, no doubt, by the artistic 
situation he had created, and animated by an 
excess of zeal, had managed to thrust his part 
into prominence and couvert himself into a 
leading character. He might now be seen 
making a precipitate entrance from the wings, 
without being called, and insinuating himself 
into scènes meant to be confined to the two 
principal actors, Julia and Savari. 

Was it that Julia had asked his assistance ? 
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Did she dread being brought into too close 
contact with Savari ? Did she fear that, if she 
were left to her own resources, she would not 
be able to play her part with sufRcient ability,. 
that she would betray herself, or that she would 
be powerless to restrain her le gitimate indig-^ 
nation in the présence of the man whom she 
persisted in suspecting ? But Vibert was not 
indispensable to Madame Vidal, for had she 
not Marietta, lier al tendant, her countrywoman,, 
her friend, on whose présence as a tbird party 
she could rely in bci* interviews, and who might 
be at hand to iniervene if a tête-à-tête became 
dangerous ? Besides this, Julia might be held to 
be above such trmidity. Her acceptance of the 
rôle wh'ich Viberl proposed ; her ready consent 
to face ail the exigencies of a situation she 
herself had helped to create ; her voluntary 
conversion into the accomplice of a détective,, 
and her scrupulous compliancewith the will of 
Maurice Vidal — ail, thèse betokened a character 
of exceptional energy and courage beyond 
suspicion. Such a woman would march straight 
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on to her goal without ever asking aid or 
crying out for assistance. Again, would it not 
hâve been natural for her to hâve wished to 
curtail as far as possible her cruel position, 
to résume her own character, and get rid of 
Savari, either by recognizing his innocence or 
bringing him to justice ? 

The blunder we hâve pointed out must then 
be laid ' to the charge of ViJ^ert alone, clever 
. though he undoubtedly was. By his mistake 
he indefinitely prolonged a false situation, and 
instead of retiring into the background, as he 
ought to hâve done, he hindered Savari from 
making himself known to Julia under his true 
aspect and perhaps committing himself in the 
course of a confîdential tête-à-tête. 

But the ground was well prepared, the hour 
auspicious, and ail the calculations of Vibert 
were turning out correct. Was not his scheme 
based on the love which Julia must necessarily 
inspire in Savari, and would that love be long in 
springing into life ? 

To answer this last question we must cast a 
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rapid glance oversome still obscure portions of 
Savari's existence. 

Albert Savari's father was forty years of 
âge, and occupied a minor post in the office 
of the Préfecture of the Department of the 
Meurthe, when he made the mistake of falling 
in love with a very pretty girl, named Coralie, 
barmaid of the Café Stanislas, at Nancy. 
Finding, after several months, that she turned 
a deaf ear to his, up to that time, questionable 
proposais, he determined to marry her, despite 
the advice of his friends and the remonstrances 
of his chiefs. 

This marriage was not destined. to be a 
happy one. At the end of a couple of years 
Coralie eloped with an officer of the garrison, 
and Savari, the elder, soon afterwards died from 
a lingering illness, brought on by grief and dis- 
appointment. In his last moments he uttered 
no Word of reproach againstthe woman who 
had so cruelly abandoned him, and who, having 
fallen into the ranks of the demi-monde, was 
iiving in Paris in the midst of ail imaginable 
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luxury. He confined hitnself to an appeaî 
that she would watch over the son who had 
been bprn to them in the first year of their 
marriage, and whom he left without a pro- 
tector or resources. CoraUe, to do her justice, 
did not hesitate to respond to this appeal ; she 
had the child brought to her side and toot 
charge of his éducation. 

But what sort of éducation could fall to the 
lot of the son of a woman of her class, unless,, 
indeed, she bappened to be well-bred and an 
exceptional spécimen ? 

It was of no use her surrounding herself with 
mystery, taking précautions to conceal her 
mode of life, or assuming, with regard to her 
child, the delicacy of a respectable woman — 
sooner or later she was bound to betray herself. 
A remark let fall unawares, an unguarded action 
unwittingly donc, or a conversation which she 
could not avoid and could not prevént his 
hearing, and the mischief would be done. 

The child grew up, observed, and reflected. 
He perceived that his mother, when she came 
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to see hitn at school, _was not dressed like other 
women ; her manner was prononcé^ she had a 
mode of expressingj herself which seemed to be 
offensive to everybody; the parents of the 
other pupils pointedly avoided sitting beside her, 
and the principal, in speaking to her, was less 
respectful than to the bther mothers, although 
she paid his fées with never-failing punctuality. 
On Sundays, and during the hohdays, he 
noticed fresh faces continually at home — men 
who tried to be friends with him, made much 
of him and lavished présents on him, but whom 
he never saw again. When he asked his 
mother, " What has become of so-and-so ? we 
never see him now," she would reply that she 
had quarrelled with him. And thèse quarrels 
occurred rather frequently. Then he was 
présent at scènes with the servants, or with 
creditors. They tried to hide such things from 
him, but childhood is so inquisitive. 

At last one day the truth dawned upon him. 
Either by means of a comrade older than him- 
self, or a novel which found its way into the 
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collège, by indiscrétion or by malice, he realized 
his position and understood that his birth 
placed a bamer between him and good society, 
that he was, indeed, outside its prale, as his 
mother had been and then was. 

Sometimes a sad awakening such as this 
leads to good results. In summing up a posi- 
tion like this, he might say that his mother had 
brought him up, petted him, loved him, given 
him ail things possible save one — respectability, 
and that he would acquire it for himself by force 
of work and honesty, so that he might with it 
brighten her declining years. He was only a 
child ; suddenly, as if by enchantment, he had 
become a man. 

But the picture we hâve just drawn is the 
exception. As a rule, bad examples produce 
bad fruit, and the child of a woman of light 
character will most probably turn to be a light 
character himself. 

That is what happened in the case of Albert 
Savari. When scarcely three-and-twenty, 
Coralie died suddenly, leaving him possessed of 
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a magnificent set of furnîture, two carnages, 
three horses, some jewellery, twenty-eight 
dresses, five Indian sbawls, and fifty-two francs 
in cash. 

The sale of thèse efFects realised a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand francs, on which a 
pack of hungry creditors pounced. When ail 
<ieniands were paid ofF, and the account closed, 
Albert Savari found himself the possessor of 
thirtv thousand francs. 

It is hardly necessary to record that he lost 
DO time in squandering them, and that he had 
recourse to cards and the Bourse, to loans, 
direct and indirect, andto a succession of tricks 
more or less hazardous, in order to continue 
living in that style to which, thanks to the 
ignorant indulgence and utter want of foresight 
of his mother, he had become habituated. • 

This eccentric, nomad, incompréhensible 
mode of life, possible only in Paris, but there 
common to many young men, was intersected 
by scveral love passages. 

Savari had something of Coralie in him ; he 
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fell in love often, and was sometimes beloved ; 
but he had neither time nor leisure to be fas- 
tidious in his choice, to be seriously smitten, or 
to foUow out a complicated intrigue for goody 
or, to speak more correctly, for evil. 

He fell in love right and left, hère, there, and 
everywhere, and with every one who pleased 
him at first sight, was ready to his hand, or 
cost him no trouble. He loved women, not a. 
woman. 

We do notmean to say that his loveafFairs had 
been confined to what is called the demi-monde^ 
Thanks to the éducation he had received at 
one of the best schools in Paris, to the distingué 
air which he had caught from some of his 
mother's friends, and to the care he took to 
conceal his origin ; thanks, above ail, to his 
remarkable shrewdness, his insinuating man- 
ner, his more than ordinary refinement and his 
ready wit, he had managed to gain access to 
houses of a higher stamp, and to become a 
favourite with more than one fair dame mov-- 
ing in unquestionable circles. 
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But to Stand well with them does not neces- 
sarily imply a serious attachment on either 
side, nor an actual liaison, elevated though it 
be by both heart and mind being engaged. 
It does so happen that there are women who 
hâve married well, and who by birth, breeding 
and fortune take a place in the first ranks of 
•Society, but who, nevertheless, treat love in a 
iight fashion, more so, perhaps, than many 
whom the world calls Iight. Their sole virtue 
consists in their interest not being aroused and 
in their committing from inclination faults of 
which the others are guilty from calculation 
and as a livelihood. 

This kind of liaison is binding on neither 
^ide^ and leaves behind it neither deep-seated ré- 
miniscences nor bitter regrets. It is cast ofF as 
it is put on, requiring no force to throw it aside, 
just as it experienced no résistance at its com- 
mencement, and sometimes an enduring friend- 
ship may graft itself on a thus ephemeral love. 

Such was Savari's amorous balance-sheet ; 
plenty of amours, but not a single love. 
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Vibert was right in his estimate, and he had 
at the same time realised that the moment had 
arrived when this man, still yoimg, blaséy 
but not exhausted. incredulous about many 
things, but apt to believe in what was novel, 
a man who had always lived Hke a bird on a 
branch, would long to put an end to ail thèse 
enervating intrigues, the alphabet of which he 
knew by heart, to invigorate himself by a more 
wholesome life, to replace perpétuai motion by 
rest, to substitute love for passion, and, in short^ 
to put aside caprice, which he knew too well^ 
in favour of the more stable affection, of which 
he as yet knew nothing. 

And what woman was more fitted than Julia 
Vidal to inspire such a feeling ? Her beauty 
bore no resemblance to the attractions of those 
with whom Savari had hitherto been brought 
n contact. 

Her look set nim ail aflame, her smile dared 
him on, She spoke little, and in monosyllables 
when forced to reply to a too searching ques- 
tion, and then her voice had in it a sharp, 
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vibrating ring, which made a strange impres- 
sion on him. 

She had in her a combination of sadness and 
assurance, of sweetness and severity, of vivid 
contrasts which took hold of his imagination^ 
and, by degrees, of his heart also. 

Savari could not long be proof against the 
fatal charm pf this beauty. He already saw 
the species of fascination which she could bring 
to bear on him, the sway to which he must 
sooner or later submit, and the danger he was 
about to incur ; but, instead of avoiding and 
running away from it, he seemed to take a de- 
light in confronting it. 

Perhaps he had grave, preoccupying thoughts 
for which he sought distraction, possibly he 
sufFered from an ill he knew not of, and hopcd 
to cure it by another yet more cruel. 

Did he not know, by hearsay, though not 
by expérience, that a true love, an unhappy 
love, an all-absorbing passion, brings in, its 
train evils, terrible it is true, but effectuai to 
consign ail others to oblivion. 
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The State of things which we hâve endeav- 
oured to explain lasted for some time longer — 
about a month. At the end of that time Savari 
had but one thought — to be alone with Julia, 
to contrive a tête-à-tête, and to get rid of the 
unwelcome présence of Vibert. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



ViBERT, however, seemed less and less dis- 
posed to relax his vigilance. The more Savari 
-tried to keep him away the doser he clung to 
his customary spot in Madame Vidal's draw- 
ing-room. 

What was the motive of his persistence ? 
Did he take seriously to his character as rela- 
tive and protector ? A suspicions husband, a 
Jealous lover who has eyery reason to remain 
near his beloved one — thèse absent themselves 
sometimes ; Vibert, on the contrary, though 
his own good sensé and interest should hâve 
.sufficed to keep him away, persisted in remain- 
ing, always remaining. 

Had he, then, like Savari, succumbed to the 
•«lagnetic influence of Julia, and did he forget. 
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when near her, that he was simply a police 
agent, delegated by the Préfecture to aid Julia 
in deciding on the guilt or innocence of an ac- 
cused person ? 

One day, however, Savari determined to see 
Julia Vidal without being incommoded by the 
présence of Vibert. 

Accordingly, as usual, he made an appoint- 
aient with the latter, but, instead of going to- 
meet him at the Hôtel des Princes, he went 
direct to the Rue de Grammont. 

Marietta informed her mistress that Savari' 
was alone and wished to see her. 

Julia hesitated for a moment, and then, sum-^ 
moning ail her courage to her aid, embraced 
Marietta and joined Savari. 

Possibly she thought the time had come to 
put an end to a state of things which had be- 
come intolérable, or she had already arrived at 
the conclusion that Vibert, far from serving 
her, was hindering her designs. 

When she entered the drawing-room she was^. 
as usual, dressed in mourning. Following the^ 
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Italian fashion, a cloud of lace, held at the back 
of her head by jet pins, covered one half of 
her luxuriant hair and fell over her shoulders. 
This toilet, entirely black, made her appear 
still taller, showed ofF her magnificent bust, 
fined down her waist, already small by nature, 
and gave a commanding, sovereign charm ta 
her carriage. 

Savari gazed at her, admired her, but had 
not courage to speak. This man, who up ta 
now had never betrayed any sign of timidity» 
who was conspicuous for his assurance, and who 
looked upon it as a first principle that in love 
the conclusion should be hurried on and that 
women are captivated only by the daring — 
this man quivered like a leaf when Julia ap- 
proached him, felt his heart beating as if it 
would break, and forgot ail the fine speeches 
which he had intended.to pour into her ear. 

She was the first to perceive the embar- 
rassing nature of this silence, and broke it by^ 
saying to him — 

" What hâve you done with the Count ? " 
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" I fuUy expected to find him hère," replied 
Savari. 

"I thought, on the contrary, that I heard 
you arrange to meet him at his hôtel." 

" So I did, but I was late and I imagined 
that, instead of waitîng for me, he would come 
on hère. Do I disturb you ? " 

" Me ? Not the least in the world," said 
Julia, with an air of nonchalance. 

" I am, then, fortunate, Madame, in thus 
finding you alone." 

" Hâve you anything to say to me ? " she 
asked, simply. 

"Ah! yes, I hâve indeed much to say," 
cried Savari, with considérable warmth of 
tone. 

" I am ail attention, M. Savari." 

" M. Savari ! You will always call me M. 
Savari." 

" And is not that the proper mode of ad- 
dress ? " she observed, pretending not t0 under- 
5tand him. " Then tell me what I ought to 
jsay. I am not familiar with ail the niceties of 
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the French language, and I do not relish people 
finding fault with me." 

" I hâve no fault to find ; the expression is 
perfectly correct, and has no ofFence in it." 

Then suddenly getting up from his chair, he 
said — 

" Pardon me ; I am nervous, agitated, rest- 
less— rpray excuse me." 

" I grant you a full pardon," she replied,. 
with a smile, " but will you not let me know 
the reason of this agitation ? " 

He approached her with no laggard step,. 
seated himself at her side, and said — 

^•' You do not understand mè, then ? " 

" W hat do you mean ? " 

"You do not understand that one cannot 
exist at your side for more than two months 
with impunity ; that it is dangerous to a man's 
reason to see you constantly, to hear you, to 
breathe the same air with you, in short, to — ^*' 

He was about to continue, but he raised his 
eyes to her, and stopped. There was a strange 
expression in Julia's smile; her brow was 
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knitted, her chffik3 had turned pale, and her 
look was frigid as ice. With her wonted 
courage, she had not shrunk from meeting the 
danger, but she had presumed too much on 
her strength. At the first déclaration, at the 
first vvords of love which escaped from Savari, 
her whole being revolted; her modesty and 
her delicacy of feeling were both aroused. 
What! was it really she to whom any one 
could dare to speak of love! She, whose 
husband was barely dead ! And the man whom 
* she suspected of having caused his death — he 
to speak so ! Ah ! she had not foreseen what 
sufFering was in store for her. 

They were both silent for some time — he 
afraid, and she bruised and wounded in spirit. 
But by degrees, Julia's face recovered its 
habituai expression ; she passed her hand across 
her forehead, as if to chase away some un- 
welcome thought. She appeared to come to 
sorrie resolute détermination, and turning to- 
wards Savari, so as to look him in the face, she 
said — 
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" Then, you love me ? " 

He was not prepared for tliis method of 
attack. From the anger betrayed by Julia he 
anticipated an order to change the conversation, 
or to be silent, or possibly to leave the room. 
So far from that being the case, she took up 
the conversation from the point where he had 
left it. She completed his thought, and came 
to his assistance ; she issued a challenge instead 
of saying an adieu. 

But he, recovered from his first astonish- 
ment, was eager to profit by the opportunity 
she oflFered him of dilating upon a love which 
he took so much to heart. If Julia was a 
woman of great resolution, Savari, on his side, 
knew how to be energetic. By a sudden 
movement, which Madame Vidal could not 
foresee, he seized both her hands and, looking 
at her as she had looked at him, whilst he 
drew her doser that she might hear him better, 
he said — 

" Yes, I love you, as I hâve never loved, as 
I thought myself incapable of loving. You 
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are my first, my only love. If you but knew^ 
how truthfuUy I say it, liow misérable I am 
away from you, and what joy it is to be near 

you ! The first time you burst upon my sight^ 

< 

it seemed to me that I had never seenawoman 
so lovely. Yes, there is no beauty to be com- 
pared with yours; in it lies every perfection, every 
charm, every grâce, every splendour ! I, who 
thought myself so strong, so invulnérable, sa 
dèad to wonder and admiration alike — I hâve 
had suddenly to realize what a sway beauty 
like yours can exercise over me. I swore ta 
fly from you, never to see you again. Ah ! I 
could not ! Your cousin brought me hère ; 
he ijiade himself my companion, he told me 
to.live by your side. I obeyed, but I knew 
the fate which awaited me ; I knew that near 
you I should hâve done with repose, that my 
will would be no longer my own, that I should 
love you ardently, devotedly ! " 

The grasp of Savari had tightened on her 
hands, his gaze was becoming too passionate, 
and she could bear no more. Disengaging 
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herself, she rose and, stepping back to lean on 
the marble mantel-piece, she asked — 
" Hâve I encouraged your love ? " 
" Never," was the reply. " Neither by word 
nor look, and by that I am lost. Ah ! if you 
knew my life, and the women with whom alone 
I hâve been brought in contact. What easy 
victories over them ! The sameness of such 
conquests palis quickly upon one, wherever 
they may be gained. You asked me if you 
had encouraged me, and I said no. I retract. 
Yes, you hâve encouraged me, or, rather be it 
said, never did woman unwittingly act the 
coquette with me more perfectly than you. 
You hâve not realized that your obstinate 
silence and your coldness were so many pro- 
vocations. I longed to fight, I yearned to 
conquer — I still yearn ! " 

Savari was no longer the man whom we saw 
in the Magistrate's office, defending himself 
with so much self-possession and calm. The 
blood had rushed to his cheeks, his eyes ex- 
pressed what his lips uttered ; animation and 
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movement were on every feature and lent him 
an unaccustomed charm. For the first time, 
perhaps, in his life, Albert Savari really lived. 
His love had metamorphosed him and had 
changed him from a cold, self-contained, shrewd 
and scheming man of the world, into an ardent, 
impulsive, young and healthy being. 

He was about to continue the laying bare of 
his heart, when Vibert was announced. 

One glance enabled the détective to take in 
the scène and realise the situation. His brow 
grew contracted, an almost imperceptible pallor 
stole over his face, but he approached Julia 
with a smile, asked after her health, and, turning 
to Savari, in a good-humoured manner said — 

" So you hâve been hère, my friend, whilst I 
hâve been waiting for you at my hôtel — ^" 

Savari repeated what he had already told 
Madame Vidal, and his explanation appeared 
to satisfy Vibert. But whilst the latter was 
bent on talking of indiffèrent subjects, the 
weather and the rumours afloat, Savari still 
under the influence of the feeling to which he 
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had just been giving vent, and not being equal 
to sustaining ordinary commonplace conver- 
sation, got up and took his leave, on the score 
of a pressing engagement. 

" Don't forget that we dine together," cried 
Vibert, " seven o'clock sharp at the Café 
Anglais." 

Savari, who was going out, turned back. He 
was seeking some fresh pretext for refusing this 
invitation, when by accident his glance fell 
upon Julia. Still leaning against the mantel- 
piece, one elbow on the marble, her head 
resting on her hand, and apparently lost in 
thought, she seemed to him more lovely than 
ever, and he had not the strength of mind to 
deprive himself of soon seeing her again. 

" Agreed," said he, " I will not fail." 





CHAPTER XVII. 

For a moment after his departure, Julia 
maintained her silence. Vibert, equally silent, 
was watching her attentively from a corner 
of the room. He had ail the appearance of 
trying to discover her thoughts and read her 
inmost soûl, whilst at the same time sufFer- 
ing from the efFects of his study. This 
suiFering in ail probability became too acute, 
for he suddenly got up, sliook himself, as it 
were, together, and, coming towards her, 
said abruptly — ^ 

« WeU ! " 

She started, looked at him, and answered — 
" Excuse me, sir, I did not know you were 
there." 
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" I thought as much," said Vibert, with an 
approach to bitterness, which he could not 
conceal, " I am no longer anything hère. My 
services are no longer in request since business 
is carried on without me." 

Then he stopped short and resumed more 
calmly. 

" At ail events something has resulted from 
this long interview." 

" No," said she. 

" You are no further advanced than before ? " 

" No." 

" Then we must begin again." 

" No," was the reply for the second time. 

Astonished at this last response, he looked 
at her with a questioning air, but she ail at 
once left her resting place at the mantel-piece, 
and came up to him with the impetuous 
remark — 

" Do you know that what we are doing is " 
infamous ? " 

"Why?" 

" Because he loves me and is sufFering.** 
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" Really ! " said Vibert no less moved than 
Julia, " he loves you and has just told you so." 

" Yes.'' 

" And you believe him." 

" I do." 

He crossed his arms over his breast, and 
going up to her as she had gone up to him 
said shortly — 

" Well ? Does he annoy you ? " 

" I hâve no right to make him sufFer thus." 

He looked at her intently and replied curtly 
in a low voice — 

" Do you really think that you hâve no right 
to do So with regard to the man who kiUed 
your husband ? " 

" But suppose he did not kill him ? " 

*^ Ah ! You are in doubt now." 

" Yes, I am," said she hanging down her 
head, as if blushing for her weakness, " aâ 
long as he is not hère, so long as I am alone 
with my thoughts, he still seems to me to bé 
guilty and, as before, I am eager to revenge 
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myself on him ; but when he is at my side, I 
no longer believe, but doubt." 

Pale, and with compressed lips, he heard her 
without interruption, but when she ^ had 
finished, he said — 

"There must be an end ofthis state of un- 
certainty. It cannotlast any longer." 

" No," she repeated, " it cannot last any 
longer." 

" He must," resumed Vibert, " give us once 
for ail a proof of his innocence, and then my 
task will be done. I shall return to my usual 
avocation, and shall hâve nothing more to do 
hère.'' 

He spoke abruptly, almost passionately, but 
Julia was too much moved to potice anything 
extraordinary in his agitation or his apparently 
unjustifiable manner. 

" If, on the contrary," he continued', " Savari 
is guilty, as I still believe — believe, indeed, nay 
I am convinced of it — he mùst give himself up 
to us, and we must get rid of him." 
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Thèse last words, " we mustget rid of him," 
were spoken by the détective in a marked tone. 
He murmured them rather than said them 
aloud, for Madame Vidal, instead of paying 
any attention or replying to them, answered 
only the first part of the speech. 

" It is not sufficient to say," she cried, " that 
he must give himself tip to us — what means 
hâve we of compelling him to do so ? " 

" I bring them," replied Vibert, producing 
from his pocket a long, straight object wrapped 
^ up in paper. 

And as she looked at him in astonishment, 
he asked her in a brusque tone of voice, and 
without any of the caution which he ought to 
hâve made use of under such circumstances, 

*^ Are you aware. Madame, of the weapon 
which was employed by the assassin of your 
husband ? " 

She turned pale, as she replied — 

" A knife or a dagger." 

" Yes, it was a knife — a knife, indeed, which 
you know, since it belonged to M. Vidal. If 
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you failed in finding it in your house, it was 
because it was seized by the officer of justice 
as évidence to support a conviction.'* 

" And this knife ? " she asked growing .still 
paler, and looking at the object which Vibert 
held in his hand. 

" The registrar of the Palais de Justice was 
ordered, at my request, to hand it over to me. 
Hère it is." 

% 

She recoiled from him, and asked — 

" What are you going to do with it ? " 

" I shall place it in Savari's hands and, per- 

haps, at the sight of it he will betray himself. 

You no doubt will be averse from witnessing 

the experiment ? " 

" On the contrary, I will be présent, I would 

rather be présent," she replied with energy, "it 

is my duty." 

"Then I will put him to the test this 

evening." 

" This evening be it. But,*' she continued, 

" how will you account to him for this weapon 
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being in your possession ? To • show it to him 
will be to betray yourself — both of us/' 

" No, there you are wrong. I foresaw that 
possibility and I know wliat to say. But/' he 
added quickly, " what does it matter now if he 
does know who you — who we are î Hâve you 
not determined to abandon the position you 
hâve taken up ? Hâve I not declared that this 
experiment shall be the last ? If he émerges 
from it victoriously, if his innocence is made 
plain to you, will you still continue to receive 
him, and do you wish him to remain your 
friend ? " 

" No, certainly not/' 

" If, on the other hand, this experiment 
succeeds in convincing you of his guilt, what 
does it matter if he does know who we are ? 
Ah ! if this should happen, I swear to you he 
is lost/' 

No words can convey the manner in which 

the détective said this. In his tone were con- 

^ centrated, anger, hâte, and sufFering. Julia was 
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alarmed, and for the first time, perhaps, she 
thought of looking attentively at Vibert. 

They separated after having arranged to 
dxieet in the evening at the Café Anglais. 
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